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Benjamin Samuel Johnson and Susan Elvira Martineau 
Reddin Reddick Allred and Mary Matilda Park 



Grandpa Jodie (Benjamin Samuel Johnson's son) was always so real to us. I realized at 
one point that I hardly knew who his parents were. I suspect that most of what he became was a 
direct result of his upbringing with them. Great-grandpa Sam Johnson was the old man with the 
white mustache sitting by the white haired lady, in the old photograph, whom they said was 
Susan Elvira. That's practically all I knew about them. Just a picture in a box. What shame I 
felt after finishing the "Jodie" story book to have not gotten to know them better. So I decided 
I'd better find out who they were before I died and met them on the other side. How 
embarrassing that would be not to recognize them there. 

I've since gained a great deal of respect for them and for the life they lived. The most 
interesting thing I found was that our great-great grandparents on both sides of the family were in 
and out of the same areas and sort of "Passed in the Night", and their children came together to 
marry years later. Other times they helped feed and house each other. I appreciate what they 
did to help settle Arizona and make it a wonderful place for us today. They opened up 
Moenicopy, Linden, Eagar, Lone Pine, Taylor, Tempe, Nephi, San Pedro, Pomerene, Skull 
Valley and more. 

The Allred families also came to Arizona during the same years and are included in this 
book. It was hard not to include this family as it made a more complete history. Adding them 
pulled all the stories together. I realized I didn't know this group of great-grand parents either. 

An interesting footnote to my research was when I phoned Loni Gardner, our family 
genealogist, and told her of my research. She informed me that Benjamin Samuel Johnson had 
written a 60 page autobiography. I was surprised, needless to say, felt ashamed as a researcher 
not to have known about it. After reading through it, I found that, combined with my research, it 
makes for a interesting paper. It's like, "The Rest of the Story." It answers a lot of questions 
and clarifies many misunderstood points. 

Uncle Glenn Johnson (Jodie' s son) composed and combined many autobiographies, 
biographies and histories of Jodie and Cora and their ancestral lines. I don't wish to duplicate 
the whole thing in my paper. I just wish to put together a history chronologically of these two 
families and fill it with historical happenings that they lived through. Steven Brimhall (grandson 
of Elbert Johnson) has since re-written and typed the book of Uncle Glenn. He did a marvelous 
job (free on the internet). Thank you, Uncle Glenn and Steven and Loni Gardner (daughter of 
Douglas Johnson. Read their works to hear many stories not included here. 

Special thanks to Ivan Johnson (son of Vera Johnson) for all the great photos and fun times we 
had hunting the places down. Thank you Jennifer for editing and making me look really good. 

Dona Lucile Johnson Cooper 

Note: The spelling and grammar have been edited to make the narrative flow. However, no 
changes were made to any document that was quoted directly. 



Chapter One 



"The Trek into Arizona" 




Benjamin Samuel Johnson and Susan Elvira Martineau 
Reddin Reddick Allred and Mary Matilda Park 

It may seem strange to insert at the beginning of a story a section of another book, but 
this one is very important as it relates to most all of our ancestors' moves into Utah, Arizona, 
California, Old Mexico and the state of New Mexico. The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints truly was the greatest influence in all their lives and ours too. So learning right off about 
the migrations of the Saints is very important to us. 

Taken from: Discovering Mormon Trails; New York to California, 1831-1868; Deseret Book 
Company, 1979; By Stanley B. Kimball 

Preface " It is not really accurate to say that the Mormons were trailblazers. Their 

journeys were made as expeditiously and conveniently as possible along the best available roads. 
They were not looking for a place in history books: they simply wanted to get a job done. Aside 
from some trail breaking by General Stephen W. Kearny and the Mormon Battalion in 1846 
between Santa Fe and San Diego, out of the thousands of miles of trails and roads used by the 
Mormons of the nineteenth century, they may have actually blazed less than one mile. This was 
from Donner Hill to the mouth of Emigration Canyon in the present-day Utah—an effort that 
required but four hours. (Of course, after 1847 the Mormons blazed many colonizing trails in the 
Great Basin " 

Chapter Twelve, "Utah Colonization Patterns, 1847-1900: The Inner Cordon, Utah 
Page 44. 

"The Mormons began colonizing and taming the Great Basin and making the desert 
blossom as the rose as soon as they arrived in 1847. By the time of Brigham Young's death 
thirty years later, in 1877, 358 colonies had been planted as a result of his colonizing program, 
the most impressive in the history of the American West. Thereafter colonizing proceeded at a 
more leisurely pace until about 1900, when official Mormon colonizing ended, possibly because 
the membership of the Church was becoming too scattered, and also because few desirable 
places were left to colonize. 

In what became the state of Utah, the main pattern of colonizing consisted of three tiers 
moving west from the edge of the Great Basin. The first tier was made up of the Wasatch Front 
and its extension along the Old Spanish and Salt Lake Trail to Cedar City. Beyond Utah, this tier 
of colonies was extended to San Diego, along the famous Mormon Corridor, in the hope of 
giving inland Mormons easy access to the sea and immigrants a more convenient way to come to 
the Great Basin than by the overland trails. Within five years much of this first tier was 
colonized. 

The second tier, consisting primarily of a chain of fertile valleys lying east of the 
mountains that delimited the first tier, was colonized mainly in the early 1860's. The third tier 
included most of the remaining desirable areas in the middle Rocky Mountain region and the 
Colorado Plateau, and was colonized into the 1870's. These three tiers account for 75 percent of 
all colonies established in Utah. 

Dixie was a small, separate area of colonization. Other colonies appeared here and there, 
mainly on the Colorado Plateau. 



Little was left to chance in Mormon colonizing. Sites were carefully selected in advance. 
All of the leaders and often most of the colonists were assigned by Brigham Young to go and 
settle in these various places. Most of those who went considered they were called by revelation 
to do so, and many made great sacrifices. Most colonies were planned as agricultural and 
ranching communities, but some were assigned special missions, such as proselytizing Indians, 
mining, or fishing. Some colonies became ethnic enclaves of Scandinavians or Germans. 

Almost all of the settlements were laid out in typical Mormon grid fashion, with homes, 
gardens, and orchards in the town and farms and most livestock outside. To this day most old 
Mormon settlements appear different from settlements founded by non-Mormons in Utah." 

Chapter Thirteen, "Great Basin Colonization Patterns, 1847-1900: The Outer Cordon, Western 
United States", Page 46 

"The Mormon empire spread in fertile valleys and along rivers, eventually reaching into 
Canada and Mexico. In so doing the Mormons founded the first Anglo-Saxon settlements not 
only in Utah, but also in Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, and Colorado. 

Until recently it has been considered axiomatic that these distant colonies were founded 
to secure the borders of this huge area, extending from the crest of the Sierras to the Continental 
Divide and from Mexico to Oregon, which the Mormons proposed as the new State of Deseret. 
Within this area the main settlements were in the Star and Carson Valleys, along the Little 
Colorado, Upper Gila, and Salt rivers, in the Nevada Great Basin, and at San Bernardino and Las 
Vegas. Beyond the state of Deseret (Utah) were many colonies in the Big Horn Basin in 
Wyoming, in the San Luis Valley in Colorado, and along the Upper Snake River in Idaho and the 
San Pedro River in Arizona. 

Several newer studies, however, indicate that colonies of the outer cordon were each 
organized for specific reasons (such as civilizing and converting the Indians, mining, or raising 
special crops like figs, olives, grapes, sugar, almonds, and tobacco) rather than as part of some 
master plan. 

During the 1880s, because of the U.S. government's vigorous prosecution of 
polygamists, two areas of foreign colonies were founded. One was the Alberta Refuge, around 
Cardston, Alberta, Canada, and the other, the Mexican Refuge, consisted of seven colonies in 
northern Chihuahua and Sonora, the earliest of which was Colonia Diaz in 1885. Those who 
went to Mexico usually left from St. David, Arizona, and proceeded to Colonia Diaz via Hachita 
and Mesquite Springs, or from Demming, New Mexico, via Columbia." 

The stage is set. 
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Most of all the migrating pioneers had to cross the Colorado River here. 





Benjamin Samuel Johnson 



Susan Elvira Martineau 



Benjamin Samuel Johnson, Jodie's father, was born on 20 April 1853 in Santaquin, 
Utah, Utah. His mother, Mary Ann Hale was the second wife of Benjamin Franklin Johnson. 
His father a polygamist and a strong Church member was always away from home on missions 
or dividing his time with his other families which left Mary Ann to practically raise her children 
alone, meaning that a lot of the work load was left to her two sons. Sam, as he was nicknamed, 
was their second son. 

Sam's father had large farms, and contracts cutting ties, hauling lumber, and logs. He 
raised fruit for market, had a harness shop, and a broom factory. This kept Sam busy while 
growing up and leaving no time to go to school. 

It is my wish to take up Sam's life when he married Susan Elvira Martineau. Sometimes 
she was called, Susan, and other times Elvira. I will call her Susan Elvira throughout this 
narrative. Susan Elvira was born the 14 th of August 1856, in Parowan, Iron, Utah. Her father 
was James Henry Martineau and her mother was Susan Ellen Johnson. Her father was a 
surveyor of lands and railroads and ended up living from northern Utah to Old Mexico and has 
an interesting life of his own. His journals are in print and worth acquiring. 



1874 

The Martineau's were good friends of the Benjamin Franklin Johnson family. Benjamin 
Franklin Johnson and James Henry Martineau knew each other as they had worked in the Utah 
State Legislature together. When Susan Elvira was eighteen years old, she met Sam. On the 2 n 
November 1874, Sam and Susan Elvira were married in the Endowment House in Salt Lake 
City. Both were living in Logan at the time. 

"The following story happened about the year 1874, soon after I was married. We were 
married in November, and this happened the last of December or the first of January. I was 
getting out ties with my eldest brother, Frank, up in Summit (Utah) Canyon. We had a contract to 
get all we could at 75 cents apiece. We worked three days cutting and sliding the logs down in 
the main canyon. We slid them down over a high ledge of rock, and at the end of the three days 
we went down to where the ties were. We had skidded down about three hundred ties, but we 
found them all splintered and worthless. We moved our camp to another place and then went to 
work again, but this time we slid them right where we could get at them. 

It started to snow and blow, but we continued working. I scarred and hued the ties and 
Frank hauled them down to Summit, about four or five miles. I worked just as hard as I could all 
day long, never stopping to eat a bit, and the snow was blowing and whirling in my face all the 
time, sometimes it was so thick that I could not see the tie. There was something urging me on 
all the time to hurry up and get a load for us both and get out of the canyon. With this feeling 
within me, I labored away and just about four o'clock Frank came back, and I told him my 
feelings, saying to him, "Let us pile on what I have made and go, for I do not want to be a minute 
longer than I can help." He had the same feeling, too, so we hurried and piled the ties on, threw 
on our things, and jumped in our wagons. I had a horse team and Frank had a yoke of oxen. I was 
on lead, and as soon as I took the lines in my hands, my horses struck out on a trot, and the oxen 
did the same. It was about two or three hundred yards to the bridge across the creek, and we just 
got across the bridge and started down the main road, when all of a sudden we heard a roaring, 
snapping, and crashing. We looked around, and, to our horror, the whole side of the mountain 
was moving and was bringing everything before it. It came clear to the bridge before it stopped, 
and the snow piled up a hundred feet high, and the outside of the slide came very close to us. 

After the slide stopped, the teams seemed to lose their fear and settled down to a walk. 
We got into town with our ties and just had our teams taken care of and our suppers eaten and 
had gone to bed, when word came that Albert Stickney had been killed in a snow slide and they 
wanted all the men they could get to go up and hunt for him. They got all they could use in a few 
minutes and told us to come up the next morning and help. 

We got there the next morning just in time to hear Kemo, the Indian boy Father raised, 
give his war whoop that he had found Albert. He was in the creek bed, lying on his side with one 
hand raised upwards. There was one hundred feet of snow piled on him. They put him on a 
wagon cover, and four men carried him until they became tired; then others took a turn carrying 
him. They had to carry him three or four miles on account of the snow slides. 

They had found him where Frank and I had been getting the ties. Albert Stickney and 
John Allen had gotten some ties up by our sawmill six miles away. They had left the mill just 
before dark. Along about eight or nine o'clock the man who was running the sawmill, a Bro. 
Chandler, went outside to see how things were out in the mill; and, as he looked down the road, 
he saw Albert Stickney about one hundred yards away walking towards him. He went back in, 
hurriedly, to build a fire so that it would be warm when Bro. Stickney got there, as it had been 
snowing all day, and was still snowing. He built a fire, but Albert did not come in, so he went out 



and called him. He could not be seen anywhere. No doubt he had come to let him know that he 
was dead." Benjamin Samuel Johnson 

Just about two years later they were called as missionaries to Arizona by Brigham Young 
along with several hundred other couples. They were to go and settle the country and preach the 
gospel. A calling Sam and Susan Elvira were never released from. 

The following is Susan Elvira's account of the trek south into Arizona. It is believed this 
must have been printed in a newspaper. Copied as written: 

(Editor's note): This account was written April 14, 1937. 

"Real trail-blazers are Mr. & Mrs. Ben S. Johnson of Prescott, who arrived in Arizona 61 
years ago Monday. This interesting story by Mrs. Johnson relates in her own words some of the 
dangers they faced, the hardships they experienced and the joys they found as they settled on an 
untamed frontier and helped build the great commonwealth that is the Arizona of today. 

With nine other families we answered the call of Brigham Young, President of the 
Mormon Church, for persons to move from Utah into Arizona and establish homes. Members of 
the ten families in our group all were young, but there was only one baby in camp. With a small 
pair of horses pulling a good wagon loaded to the bows with belongings and supplies, we left 
Logan City, Utah on March 7, 1876. 

It was a jolly crowd and we enjoyed our trip. For some it was their first trip away from 
home, and because baking bread in a campfire coals was a new experience, there was some 
burned bread and fingers the first few days of the trip. 

When we stopped in Salt Lake City and visited three days with relatives and friends, 
some attempted to discourage us from going into a country where there was "nothing but 
Indians, snakes and wild beast," but we were undaunted by the threat of such dangers, and 
decided to continue on and see for ourselves what lay ahead. 

Southern Utah residents were kind to us, and when we arrived in their towns and villages, 
they provided hay and grain for our teams, saving us that additional expense. 




An old original barn along the highway near Panguich 



By the time we reached Panguich, we were traveling in snow and it was difficult to keep 
the wagons on the frozen road. Snow had drifted in washes and gullies until its depth, in some 
places, was ten to fifteen feet. Upon reaching the Asa Ranch, we found many families waiting 
until their men could get the wagons across a three mile stretch of frozen road. 

It took several men to handle each wagon and keep it from slipping off the road, and the 
three miles was almost a one-day journey. It came our turn to go in our wagon, and after we 
made the trip safely we found ourselves in the pines where the snow was not so deep. There we 
found a Mr. Games, an old hunter and trapper. He had cut pine boughs and made a thick shelter 
on three sides, then spread pine needles on the snow. Spring seats had been taken out of the 
wagons and arranged around a warm fire so that new arrivals and those already in camp could be 
seated and keep comfortable. Beans, bacon, potatoes and flour was collected from the different 
wagons, and we in camp spent the day cooking so there was hot food awaiting new arrivals. 

After we left that camp our travels were much the same every day, with much hard going 
until we reach Kanab, where we rested, unloaded the wagons and had a general cleanup. From 
there it was 12 miles to Johnson, where some of our relatives resided. We spent a week with 
them, and while there I became quite ill and could not accompany our group so the other families 
decided to go ahead and let us join the next company of settlers to arrive. Our company went to 
Ballard's Camp on the Little Colorado River, and I never saw them again. 




We had been at Johnson about two weeks when Octavious Fullmer, his wife, Rachel, and 
Thomas Lowe arrived. We joined them, traveled from Utah into Arizona and over the Buckskin 
Mountains. We arrived April 12th at Lee's Ferry and all crossed safely. Rachel Fullmer was the 
daughter of James S. Brown, President of the Arizona Mission, who came out to meet us at 
Moab and accompanied us to Moencopi. There we found a rock house with three rooms—one 



large and the others smaller, being used as store rooms for provisions, guns and saddles. In the 
big room was a long table constructed of wagon box boards. There were ten men at the place- 
Mormon missionaries working among the Indians. Among them were Thales Haskell, Ira Hatch, 
Luther Burnham, John Rawson and John Thompson. Two of us would cook for the crowd one 
week, and two more would replace them the next week. We set up our stoves, three in number 

and fared well " Susan Elvira 

This group of colonizers and missionaries left Logan, Utah, on the 7 th day of March, 
1876, and traveled southward for about three months, arriving at Tuba City or Moencopi as it 
was then called. Moencopi means "Running Water" in Hopi. 

"The Hopis from Oraibi, came in the summer to use the fields around Moencopi to grow 
their crops as there were good springs and streams there. In 1870, Tuba, the Hopi chief, again 
invited the Mormons to come and live by his village of Moencopi. This time the offer was 
accepted, although a permanent Latter-day Saint presence did not become a reality until 1875. 
But the resultant community became the first Mormon settlement in Arizona. Hopi tradition has 
it that Tuba invited the Mormons to settle near his village in order to gain protection from 
marauding Paiutes and Navajos. In September of 1876, Tuba helped lay out the site for a new 
Mormon town near Moencopi which would be called Tuba City. Both Mormons and some 
Hopis moved into the new town, although other Hopi leaders objected when Tuba gave the land 
on which the town was situated to the Mormons. He had been converted to the Church and was 
baptized. Sam and Susan Elvira were there at this time. 

Tuba City and Moencopi (Moenkopi, Moencuppy): "The Moenkopi area was well 
known to the Mormons for several years before they made the settlement at Tuba City, 
Missionaries under the direction Jacob Hamblin had visited the "Town of Indians" in 1858, and a 
number of times in the following years. The springs in the Moencopi area were highly prized 
and the white men were anxious to acquire access to them. 

When Horton D. Haight led his company through in 1873, he noted the number and size 
of the springs. In his later report to Young he said: 

'In the neighborhood of Moencuppy there are about one hundred acres of land 
that might be used; there are several springs, only four of which are worthy of consideration. 
These four will probably water some 35 to 40 acres of land.' 

He also reported that "Tuba himself with a party of about twenty-five is occupying a 
spring called Moencuppy and is farming about fifteen acres." 

The Mormon settlement of Tuba began with the arrival of James S. Brown and his dozen 
companions on December 3, 1875. The party was travel-worn after a most difficult trip, and was 
looking for a suitable place to establish winter headquarters. Brown was impressed with the area 
and decided to build a fort or station house. After looking for a day or two, he chose a suitable 
site and made plans to erect a building. Also during that winter, the men "had made a water 
ditch three miles long as well as built a dam which formed quite a reservoir, and they had 
commenced to grub and plow wheat. 

That Tuba City became as important in the early period of colonization may be due in 
part to the fact that Brown returned to Tuba city afraid his confrontation on the Little Colorado 
with Lot Smith, and endeavored to build it up to rival Smith's camp at Sunset. Brown was in an 
excellent position geographically to pursue his goal, as the new pioneers coming in from Utah 
passed his door. His diaries tell of some instances in which he "called" certain of the 
missionaries to remain there and help with the Indian mission. Tuba City, being located near the 



Hopi villages and also readily available to the Navajos, was a natural headquarters for the 
Mormon Indian mission. 

Permission to settle in the Moencopi area was secured from Tuba. He was promised that 
the place would be named in his honor and that the Indians would have farming privileges along 
with the whites. The Mormons in turn would provide horses, plows and scrapers necessary to 
build dams and ditches and plow the land for farming. Relations between the Mormons and 
Indians, however, were marked by tension and misunderstandings. When one of the dams built 
by the colonists broke in March 1877, and flooded some of the Indian farms, there was a great 
excitement among the Indians who expected the Mormon settlers to make good the loss. The 
missionary zeal of the Mormons began to cool when they discovered that the Indians were not 
enthusiastic about performing hard manual labor such as clearing the land, fencing, plowing and 
planting. The Indians, furthermore, did not support the idea of white expansion into their land. 
The chief said, "The water is scarce in our country for our numerous flocks and increasing 
people, and our good men do not want your people to build any more houses by the springs. But 
we want to live by you as friends." 

From the time of Brown, settlement in the fall of 1875, Tuba City served as a halfway 
station between Lee's Ferry and the settlements on the Little Colorado. It was a rest station, a 

place for minor repairs, and a source of badly needed supplies In 1900, the federal 

government took over control of the area in order to establish reservations for the Indians, and 
the Mormons who had only squatters' rights were required to leave. After much negotiation, the 

government appropriated $48,000 to the Mormons as compensation " 

("Colonization on the Little Colorado", The Joseph City Region, By George S. Tanner and J. 
Morris Richards) 

Benjamin Samuel Johnson: "The following is the story of a few years of my early life in 
Arizona and of my experiences in Micanopy (Moenicopi), and of how we came to be called to go 
to Moancoppy, which is about seventy-five miles south east of the Big Colorado River. 

Moancoppy was the headquarters for the Indian Missionaries who were called to labor 
among the Navajos and Apaches, and the remnant of the Paiutes who had been stolen and 
brought into Arizona by the Navajos and Apaches while raiding the white people in Southern 
Utah as far up as Parowan, Fillmore, and all of the smaller settlements, and what was called The 
Muddy. 

The Indians killed many, stole their horses and cattle, running them across the Big 
Colorado into Arizona. At other times they would break in upon the poor Paiutes, killing them 
off and taking both their horses and cattle, and making prisoners of the men, women, and 
children, and taking them as slaves into Arizona and Mexico. 

It got so bad with the white people, as well as with the other Indians, that President 
Brigham Young took it upon himself to fight these Indians and "whip them out by kindness." So 
he started to calling missionaries to go into Arizona, New Mexico, and Old Mexico, and clear 
down into the Yucca Country, to preach the Gospel to them and to tell them of their forefathers, 
and to take the Book of Mormon to them, and to tell them we were their friends, and would 
rather feed them than to fight them and destroy their lives; that we did not believe in killing but 
in feeding and being friends with them. 

So President Young called some of his very best men he had in the Church at that time 
and set them apart to go on this mission, and at that time it was like going into the jaws of death. 
The following are a few of those missionaries whom I became well acquainted with, and was 
with them on one of their missions here in Arizona at the headquarters in Moancoppy: Thales 



Haskel, Ira Hatch, Elder Thomson, Elder Lewis Burnham, Sr., Andrew Gibbons, and Amnion M. 
Tenney. These men I knew well and learned to love them. They were men of God. 

Oh, yes! There were three more I nearly forgot: Elder Lewellin Harris and Jacob 
Hamblin, and Elder Thain. I do not believe there ever lived three better men in the Church than 
these three men. They spent their whole lives in the Indian Mission, and accomplished wonders 
in their days. I have sat and listened to them tell some of the most blood-curdling stories they had 
passed through and which made my hair stand up on end. 

The reason I was called to go to Moancoppy was because they wanted men who would 
stay with the mission and work in the United Order, learn the language of the Indians, and teach 
them how to do as we did in farming and shearing their sheep. 

I traveled in company with Tava Fullmer (son-in-law of President James Brown of the 
Indian Mission). He took a liking to my wife and I as we were friendly to his children. Tava 
Fullmer, Tom Lowe, and myself were called to make our homes at Moancoppy with the 
missionaries, and we had accepted the call and went there with all of our belongings, and went to 
work with good faith to build up a town in the mission field. 

Brother Andrew S. Gibbons was chosen as our Bishop. I do not remember who his 
counselors were, but I was appointed teamster and put in charge of building creeks, fences, and 
stock yards, and putting in farm crops, while Brother Jensen was appointed our gardener and I 
was his assistant gardener. 

I had brought with me seeds from Washington, in Dixie, where my Uncle Joseph Ellis 
Johnson lived. He was a nurseryman, gardener, and a druggist, and he had given me some of 
each kind of his fruit trees, grape vines, and all kinds of garden seeds, as well as some of his best 
medicines. I got all of these through in good condition, and we went right to work and put out all 
the trees and vines. As I remember, at least ninety percent of them grew. 

I had saved nearly all of the potato peelings I had used on the road to Arizona. There 
were several sacks of them, dry as a bone. I said to Brother Brown, "Here are a lot of good 
potato seed. Let us put them in today as it is May and I am afraid to wait any longer." He looked 
at them and shook his head. He then went and got the gardener to look at them. He, too, shook 
his head, saying, "I would not spend time or ground with them." 

I gave to them a bit of experience in planting dry potato eyes. They came up and I had 
earlier potatoes on them by two weeks than I did with those I cut and planted fresh. When the 
potatoes were large enough to eat, I cut some of them open and persuaded them to try them, and 
they proved to be all right, and they made good, large, smooth potatoes. 

My team and Tava Fullmer' s team were the only ones that were fit to work. All of 

the teams were so poor that they could hardly get up when they laid down. My team was fat and 
slick. Tava's was a pair of young mules, weighing about thirteen hundred pounds apiece, and just 
as fat as mine. But they were in good working order, so they put me in charge of the teams and 
made me head farmer. 

There was a lot of timber to haul to make corrals to keep the stock in, and stock yards to 
make to stack our grain and hay in, as we had planned to put in a lot of corn, oats, wheat, and 
barley and would need a big stock yard. 

When a herd-boy, I used to practice braiding and I got so I could braid just as 

many strands as I could hold in my hands. (Note: Sam wanted to braid a whip just like the one a 
brother had and he describes how he did it.)This whip was a twelve-strand whip. Tom Lowe 

could cut strands as straight as he wanted to, so he told me one day "If you will buy a 

good buckskin from the Indians the next time they come in, I will cut you some strings so that 



you can braid yourself a whip and you won't be able to tell the two apart." 




First home by a pond for some poor pioneer pilgrim. 



So I did. That day I got a chance to buy a buckskin, and every chance that Tom could get, 
he would cut a string or two until he had them all cut out and ready for me to commence. I 

braided every spare minute I had until I had about six or eight foot braided whip (Note: a 

skill he used and expanded on his whole life.) 

As soon as we got the fruit trees in, and the garden all in, Tava Fullmer, Tom Lowe, and I 
went to hauling dried cottonwood to make corrals, and as I was appointed teamster, I had the 
right to use what there was in camp 

The gardener and I fixed the ground and put in all of my garden seeds. There were onion 
seeds and onion sets, carrots, beets, cabbage, cauliflower, turnips, lettuce, celery, parsley, and 
other kinds of seeds, and some good corn, also muskmelons and watermelons. We had good luck 
in putting them in and raising them until they were large enough for the table. Then came our 
trouble. 

Our gardener was a Danish man, classed as a good man. But, while there was plenty and 
more than we could eat, he would only give us enough for one person for a family of eight or ten. 
The corn was getting too hard and we had several acres of it, and it was as good corn as I have 
ever seen. The cucumbers were going to seed, beans too big to snap, and yet we all were hungry 
for garden stuff. 

I said to William Gibbons, Tom Lowe, and Tava Fullmer one evening after supper, 
"Let's go down to the garden. I want to show you something." So we all went down. Tava's wife 
went along, and so did mine. We went into the garden and I showed them the waste that was 
going on while we were half starving. They saw how it was and they all rebelled. Each one of us 



took an armful of vegetables and went up to the kitchen and threw our stuff down and told the 
cooks to cook all of it, that we wanted from now on to have all we could eat, and that there was 
no need of us starving or going without plenty to eat while the garden was full and going to 
waste. 

That started a hell for us all, and that was the means of breaking up the Order, for it was 
not long from then before one of the Twelve came down. (It was at the same time Brother 
Romney was drowned in the Big Colorado River.) I think it was Daniel Wells and Brigham 
Young, Jr., and they asked how we were getting along. It was at a meeting, and all were asked to 
tell how they felt. 

I got up and told them that as far as all working together it was all right, but when it came 
to our eating together I drew a line, for, I told them, "We were different in our eating and 
cooking. There were Danish, Dutch, English, and Yankees. While the Danish and Dutch cooked 
one week, the English and Yanks starved as they could not eat the dishes they fixed; and it was 
just the same thing when the other parties cooked-the others starved and longed for their week to 
come so they could fill up again, and it caused hard feelings between us. We men can work in 
the field and get along all right until we come into the cookhouse. Then one party or the other are 
as mad as wet hens because they have to go away again hungry to work. (Note: This was 
eventually the reason the Johnson's and others left: the garden produce was going to waste and 
not being put on the table to eat. ) 

The Mormon boys up at Sunset, or Brigham City, went out hunting deer one day and 
they came across what they supposed was wild cattle, and they shot and killed two or three of 
them. The Navajos found it out and the Chief with his two sons and a posse of Paiutes and 
Navajos came to Moancoppy to see Captain Brown. The first thing the Chief did was to hide all 
of his men but his two sons and three interpreters. There was not an Indian to be seen outside of 
these six who came to settle the killing of the cattle. The house was built of rock and was about 
thirty steps from the edge of a deep hollow, and along this hollow these Indians had hidden 
themselves all around, ready to shoot. They were not farther away than two hundred fifty yards. 

The Chief commenced talking to Brother Brown in this wise: "These two sons of mine 
have gone and killed some of your cattle and I have brought them here to you for you to do by 
them as you please, to kill them, or to do as you want to do with them. If you want lots of cattle, 
lots of horses, lots of money, and kill me, too, that is all right. You do what you want." 

Brother Brown told him he did not want a lot of cattle or horses or money, and he did not 
want to kill his sons. He said, "All the Mormons wanted was just the number of cattle your boys 
killed. They want to do the right thing by your sons and to all of you and your people. We want 
to be friends to you and your people, and we want to live in peace with you and be good friends." 

The Chief looked disappointed, and in an angry tone, said, "No, my boys kill your cattle. 
You kill boys. You get lots of cattle, lots of horses, lots of money." 

"No", said Brother Brown, "we will not kill your boys, and we will not take a lot of your 
money. We only want just the number of cattle your boys killed. That is all we will take from 
you. We are your friends." 

The Chief got mad and he said, "No. Indians no kill white man's cattle. White man kill 
Indian's cattle. Indians want two white men to kill 'em. Indian wants lots of cattle, lots of horses, 
lots of money. Indians wants white boys right away to kill 'em. Indians heap mad. People fight 
white man if white man does not give them boys who kill Indian's cattle." 

The Chief had got himself in a very. . .condition and he looked wild and bad, and the 
Paiute interpreter got so scared he would not talk any more. Brother Brown kept cool and did not 



look scared or did not say anything to make the Chief mad, but he said to the Chief, "You see, 
when I thought your boys killed my cattle, I did not get mad, or I did not want to harm your 
boys, for I knew you loved your boys and I love my boys. I know the Big Chief's heart is good, 
and after he thinks how good a heart the White Chief has towards his sons and toward his people 
he would not ask them anything but just the number of cattle killed. The Great Chief will see we 
wanted to be his friends, and I do know that the Great Chief has a good heart and will not want to 
kill the White Chief's boys and will do to the whites as the whites wanted to do to them." 

The Indian put his hand over his heart and said, "Yes, Big Chief got good heart. No kill 
'em white boys. Wants cattle, horses, money all right." 

Again, Brother Brown said to the Chief, "I knew Big Chief had a good heart and he 
wants to do the right thing by his White Chief, and he knows White Chief loves Big Chief, and 
White Chief's people come into this country and they are poor and hungry. Their young boys 
only wanted meat and they killed three cattle to eat and they have only got a little to pay with, 
and the Indian Chief will do like White Chief wanted to do-take the same number of cattle and 
be a good friend to the White Chief and his people." 

The Indian again put his hand on his heart and said, "Yes, Chief got good heart. He likes 
White Chief and his people, and will take the three head of cattle, and will smoke the pipe of 
peace with them." He then pulled out his big pipe and filled it full and we all sat in a circle and 
the Chief lit the pipe, took three big draws and then handed it to Brother Brown, who did 
likewise, passing it around three times to all in the circle. The Indian Chief then rose up and took 
Brother Brown by the hand and helped him up, and all followed in doing the same. 

When we were all on our feet and had shaken hands, the Chief put a whistle in his mouth 
and gave a shrill whistle, and all of the warriors rose from their hiding places and came forth. 
They were all painted and surely did look fierce. When these men rose up, my horse rose up, too, 
for I took in the situation at a glance. There would not have been one left to tell the tale of how 
we came to be killed had not Brother Brown settled the situation peacefully 

William Gibbons, John Olger, and I were going back to Utah for a part of my things I 
had left at Uncle Sixtus Johnson's house, at Johnson, Utah. Billie Gibbons and John Olger were 
going home. So President Brown got up in this meeting and said, "There are a few who are 
expecting to go back into Utah sometime this fall. We can spare them now as well as any other 
time. They can go as well right away, or soon as they can get ready." 

I knew by this he wanted me to go as he was angry with me for going into the garden and 
would not speak to me. When I got ready to go to Utah, I could not find Brother Brown. My 
team was all hitched, but I had decided not to go away until I had explained to him why I had 
done as I had about the garden. I inquired around for him. At last someone told me that they had 
seen him go into some house, so I went and knocked on the door. No one spoke. I knocked 
again, and pretty hard, and still no one spoke. So I surely knocked the next time, and I said, "I do 
not expect to go away, Brother Brown, until I have seen you." He then said, "Come in." I went 
in. He was sitting on the edge of the bed. There was a chair just in front of him and I sat down on 
it, and said to him, 

"President Brown, I am all ready to go, but I cannot go without your blessings to go with 
me. You know not whether we will ever meet again upon this earth, and I am afraid to go away 
and leave you angry with me. I have looked upon you as a father and a friend and brother, and I 
am not going away until I have made everything right that I have done wrong. What I did in 
regards to the garden I did for what I believed was for the very best of us all, and if you will only 
go with me into the garden, I will prove to you that it was for the best for us all. If, after you have 



gone into the garden and see things as I see them, and your judgment tells you that I was wrong 
in doing what I did, I will take you by the hand and get down on my knees and beg your 
forgiveness, and will go to Brother Jensen and do likewise. But I am not going away until you 
have given me a chance to show to you why I did as I did." 

He said to me, "My son, that is all that could be asked of you, and I certainly will do my 
part. I will go with you." He opened the door and let me pass out, and he followed me down the 
steep hill into the garden. 

I said to him, "You know that we have not had nearly the garden stuff to eat we have 
needed. You know that we have complained about it to you, and you have asked Brother Jensen 
if he could not spare us more, and he kept telling you that if he gave us more there would soon be 
none to give us. I now want to show and prove to you that there is more going to waste than we 
have eaten." 

I took him first to the lettuce patch and showed it to him. It was going to seed and soon 
would be worthless to us. Next I took him to the cucumbers and showed him hundreds of 
cucumbers gone to seed and yellow, and hundreds too large to make pickles, and the works that 
were just right to eat. He shook his head. Next I took him to the string beans and I showed him 
that they were going to seed, too ripe for string beans, and they were supposed to be eaten while 
they were young to be good. He shook his head again, and said, "Too bad." I next took him to 
the corn patch and showed it to him. It was harder to find corn we could eat than the hard ears. I 
then took him to the melon patch, and I soon convinced him that there were too many already too 
ripe to be good and ought to have been eaten instead of wasting. 

He said to me, "I have seen enough to satisfy me. You were right, and there is a big waste 
in the garden. Brother Jensen did not see as you did. Brother Jensen is a good man and I think he 
did the best he knew how. He is a very close gardener, though, too close for our good. I will say 
this to you, Brother Johnson, you are a better man than I thought you to be. I always liked you as 
a son, and thought you a good man, but did not think there was such good stuff in you. There are 
not many men who would stop, after they were hitched up and hunt up someone who had hid 
away from them, or would have cared whether they liked you or not. But you have shown better 
judgment than I have, and I will say to you, God Bless you and your wife. She, too, is a good 
woman, and may God's choicest blessings go with you on your return trip to Utah, and if you 
ever return and come here, and I am the President, I will be a father, indeed, and a true friend and 
brother. God bless you. Goodbye." 

As I turned away from him with tears in my eyes, I said to him, "This has paid me well 
for my hunting you up. I will take your blessings with me and they will help me while away from 
you, and I will bring them back with me, and they will do me good all the rest of my life 
wherever I go, or wherever I am. I ask God's blessings upon you, too. I hope we will meet here 
again upon this earth, and if not, may we meet in the Heavens." I have never seen President 
James Brown since. 

I think that all of the ten men who were called to come into Arizona at the same time I 
was called are all dead, or have gone back to their old homes. I believe that I am the only one 
who has done as they were called to do. "Stay until we call you someplace else or we release 
you, for we have called you because we need you here, and we want all to stay until they are 
called somewhere else or released." So I feel that I am still upon the mission that I was called 
upon in the year of 1876 in the month of January. 




1876 

Note: Later he (Sam) returned with Jodie to pick a basketful of apples from the 
trees he had planted years before. 

"Benjamin Samuel and Elvira Johnson came to Arizona in 1876 from Logan, Utah. They 
settled in Moencopi with the company of Captain James Brown and there became intimately 
acquainted with the Moqui Chief, Tuba. He became a great friend of the Johnsons; would drive 
his sheep past their place and stop for a little visit and for the little addition Sister Johnson nearly 
always had laid away for his dinner. He didn't know how old he was. But was chief when the 
stars fell (the shower of meteors about 1830) which would make him very aged. He often told 
sketches of the history of his people. Several times he alluded to a time when his people got 
"Muy Malo" (very wicked in Spanish) would not plant, nor live good; lazy, all time do bad. This 
made him feel bad, heavy heart, because people do bad. Went out by his house his heart crying, 
did not know what to do, his head in his hands. He looked away off across the mesa "saw old 
man coming, old, long white beard, moccasins, had stick, come stop in front of him." Tuba asked 
him to sit down, "No in hurry" Had message from God for Tuba and his people, to tell them 
what to do. "Tuba you call them together, talk to them. If not go to work planting, live good, take 
care cattle and sheep. Three years famine coming, sick, lots die, starve, sick. God wants them to 
live good." Tuba asked if he wanted drink. Say, "yes". Reach for water, look around, man gone, 
no see more. He called his people together and gave them the message. Many would not believe, 
some began planting, and living better lives. Tuba planted all he could. When corn came up big 
rains beat corn up, then no rain some corn blow away. Many no corn, some good. Tuba put his in 
a corn crib. Next year same, no corn. People sick, die here, there, everywhere. Women and 
children come to Tuba, give us corn, he finally gave about all he had, must keep some for seed, 
everyday some came and he couldn't refuse and they kept coming and he gave all a little, they 
knew then that he told the truth, all sorry; would be good, plant. They repented and the Great 
Spirit blessed them; tell how sorry, be good all time. They were good for a long time. Tuba said 
that they had a tradition that a long time ago three men were left on the earth and when they were 
in trouble one of them would come and tell them what to do. Tuba and his wife accepted the 
Gospel and went to St. George and got their blessings." Joseph Elbert Johnson Family History 
Stories for my Grandchildren, pg. 223. 



Chapter Two 



"Life in the New Frontier" 




A Freighting rig at Prescott, Arizona (Can you identify where it was taken?) 




Reddin "Frank" Reddick Allred 



Mary Matilda Parks 



Reddin Reddick and Mary Matilda Allred 

It was just too hard to only follow the life of Sam and Jodie and not include Cora May 
Allred' s parents. In that she was the future wife of Jodie. Their histories are so parallel as both 
families came down from Utah to settle in Arizona. It makes for a more complete story when the 
Allred' s are included. A short history of how the Allred' s got to Arizona is included here and 
the Johnson story will be picked up again later. It gives an interesting perspective of eastern 
Arizona history by following these families. Our Neilson/Smithson/Eagar families will be 
included as they come across each other. But, nonetheless, they were all here at the same time 
and experienced some of the same events, in some cases even participating in them together. 
They all helped to establish new communities, witnessed shootouts, experienced Indian raids, 
floods, and downright mean outlaws. 




Cora May Allred 



The parents of Cora May were Mary Matilda Park, and Reddin Reddick Allred, who were 
married August 8, 1876, at Spring Lake, Utah. They lived their first married year in Ophir, Utah. 
Cora was born there on August 20, 1877. 

In a brief biography by Joseph Elbert Johnson, grandson of Reddin and Mary, he states: 
"Reddin Reddick Allred was born on 25 May 1852, in Kayesville, Davis County, Utah. 

His father was called to the Sandwich Islands Mission Reddin Reddick Allred 

said there was too much Red in his name so he was called Frank a lot. He was a cowboy, broke 
wild horses for cow ranches, and was a prospector and miner. The kind of work he chose kept 
him out of touch with the Church most of his life and attending to Church duties meant nothing 
to him. He lived quite an exciting life with bronco busting, Indians, and mining camps, but he 
left us no history of it. His father, knowing B. F. Johnson most of his life and having 
filled a mission with him, more than likely moved from Kayesville down to Santaquin and 
Spring Lake where B. F. J. lived. At least young Reddin was there when he was 24 and courted 
and married Mary Matilda Park, daughter of William Asberry Park. They were married 8 
August 1876. Mary Matilda was 21 She was born 20 March 1855 in Fillmore, Utah 



Reddin was a restless soul evidently, and a month after his sickly daughter was born 
(Cora) he left for Arizona by ox team. He wasn't called to Arizona so I don't know why a young 
boy and his wife undertook so long a journey. If his folks had moved to Arizona, he at least 
went to a different part of the state " 

The following is written by Mary Matilda Park Alfred: " The year before we were 

married, your father had been in Arizona and had come back to Utah to see his folks before 
settling there permanently. He had made a deal to take a man's place and stock on shares, and as 
soon as he could he got ready to move there. So on the 20 l of September we left our home in 
Ophir for the long journey by team to Arizona. . .(Cora was about one month old.). . . . We were 
five months on the road. My baby was a poor little thing. 

At last we came to our journeys end; a cattle ranch in a place called Thompson Valley. 
We took a stock ranch belonging to a Mr. Thompson, and lived there two years." 

Cora May: "My father, Reddin Reddick, was born in Santaguin, Utah. He left home 
when he was 18 years old and went prospecting. He came to Arizona with James Gird and 
several others and were the first men in Tombstone." 

Note: Research shows that it was the Richard and James Gird, brothers. He was the assayer for 
the Signal Mine in Northern Arizona. Signal Mine is northwest of Wickenburg. Not so far from 
Thompson Valley where Reddin and Mary would later settle. Ed Schieffelin brought him (Gird) 
some ore to assess. Found it was good. He left his job and went to the area that the ore was 
found in. It later was the town of Tombstone. By the time the Schieffelin brothers and Gird 
reached Tombstone, they were not the only prospectors searching the area's hills. Schieffelin 
brothers found the Lucky Cuss ledge—the real discovery. Both Schieffelin and Gird sold their 
claims around 1880. Reddin could have gone down to Tombstone between 1878 and 1880. He 
may have met Gird the year he was in Arizona before his marriage which would have been 
1875/1876. After he returned to Arizona and was living in Thompson Valley he could have 
easily gone down to Tombstone with Gird, but didn't stay long. It's fascinating to think Reddin 
was actually prospecting on the hills looking for silver in the area now called Tombstone. 




Samuel Joseph Johnson 



The move to Arizona set the stage for Jodie 's life. His parents left Moencopi sometime 
in the fall of 1877, not even staying a full year in Moencopi. They headed for Johnson, Utah 
where they had left most of their personal belongings with family members. Sam worked on a 
dairy belonging to Sixtus E. Johnson for a short time and then they went on up the canyon 15 
miles to Skutumpah. Susan Elvira was about seven months pregnant with Jodie by that time. 
Samuel Joseph "Jodie" was born in Skutumpah, Kane, Utah, on 17 th of March 1878, 
under very humble circumstances. 



1878 

In Jodie' s own words: "Snow drifted in and covered Mother's bed. In an old abandoned 
house, at a deserted sawmill camp, which was near Kanab, Utah. The midwife was Sister Rachel 
Lee, the fifth wife of John D. Lee. Grandmother Lee, as I called her, had had a dream. She saw 
Mother in trouble. She got up in the night, had her son, Ralph hitch up an ox team and they 
drove 60 miles from Lee's Ferry, through the rain and mud. She rode on the hind running gears 
of the wagon to get to Mother. She came over the Buckskin Mountains through the cold and 
snow of January, and had to wait until the 17 th of March for my birth." 



A letter dated 18 th of March 1922, from Benjamin Samuel Johnson, nicknamed Sam, to 



Jodie. 



"My Dear son Jodie: 

Yesterday was your birthday. Just 44 years ago you came to us as sunshine, but in a cold 
country and on a cold night. The wind was howling and the snow was drifting all over the floor, 
through the old shingles, cracks in the house, and around the windows and door. 

I had sheets up around mother's bed and one over the top of it, but the snow and wind 
would find its way through on to Mother and you. The old house we were in had not been used 
for several years. The floor was mostly gone and it was a horrible old house for such a fine 
fellow as you to be born in. Your Mother was sick with a bad cold and cough. When you came 
your eyes were swollen nearly out of you head. 

You could not lie down as hot water seemed to fill your eyes and you would keep crying. 
I would have to take you up. We had a big fire place in the house, but the chimney was not high 
enough and the wind blew the smoke into the house, so I could only keep a little fire. I would sit 
there all alone with you on my knee trotting you all the time. As soon as I quit trotting you, you 
would wake up and begin crying. 

There I sat, half frozen to death and so cold and sleepy that I wished that I could go to 
sleep and die. I got so nervous jiggling you and keeping myself on the go, for so long a time and 
so steady, that I nearly had a nervous breakdown. I felt like throwing you out the window into 
the snow. 

The midwife was the only one that could do anything for the sick and she had three or 
four old shacks to keep going to, and that left me all alone to keep the snow off of Mother and to 
wait on her and teeter you. That was one of the most horrible night I ever spent in my life, was 
the night you came to us as sunshine in a dark and stormy night. But not one night was all. For 
over a week I held you and cared for poor old Mother who had several backsets and was out of 
her head." 

Sam was nearly 25 years old and Susan Elvira was 21 Vi. Jodie was their second child. 
They had lost a baby named Bertha Elvira several years before. 

Skutumpah today is considered a ghost town, but mostly just ranch grazing land. All the 
buildings are gone. Skumpah, derived from a Paiute Indian word meaning either "water where 
squirrels live on the bank," or "water where rabbit brush grows." This colony is fourteen miles 
up Johnson Canyon. It was originally called "Clarkston" or "Clarkdale" as three Clark families 
lived there in 1871. 

A sawmill in the hills supplied the necessary lumber. In fact, most of the early lumber 
was used in the building of Pipe Springs Fort. Dairy products and farm products were traded but 
it was decided that the town was just too isolated from even other remote towns. 



Creek waters ran low for a couple of years and in 1879-1880, the towns people moved 
sawmill and all, to the Kaibab area of Arizona, leaving little trace of it. 

That's why when Jodie was born they were in such a miserable house. The area had been 
mostly abandoned. Four months after his birth they moved back to Johnson. Their purposes in 
moving back to Johnson for a while were to work again in the dairy and obtain means and 
groceries to return to Arizona, which they did several months later. 

Interestingly, Cora May writes in her story the following: "When I was six months old, I 
weighed only ten pounds. Susan Elvira Johnson, who is my mother-in-law, said that Ma stopped 
at Johnson, Utah (while on their move to Thompson Ranch in Arizona), to see them and left me 
with her while she went to the store. She said I gave one little cry and went off. She grabbed me 
and ran for mother, but mother wasn't very scared for she was used to my spells." (Jodie and 
Cora together as babies for one brief moment and later lived in Greer Valley and St. Johns within 
two years of each other. Later in Nephi, Arizona they met and married.) 

Jodie writes: "On the way coming off the Buckskin Mountains (north of Jacobs Lake), 
Father and I were thrown out of the wagon as the team ran down the mountain. We were 
dragged along some distance, but not hurt bad, just badly scared and bruised. 

While crossing the House Ranch Valley, two cowboys came to the wagons and asked 
Mother to let them take me for a ride. They said they would ride on to the ranch that was not far 
away. They reached the ranch early in the afternoon. One of the boys went out and roped a wild 
cow and milked her and fed me. Then they spread a blanket on the floor and gave me their spurs 
and pistols to play with. I was having a good time when Mother arrived on the scene worried 
and scared. I was about a year and a half old. 

Within the next day or two they reached Lee's Ferry. They took me over in a small boat 
first, then ferried the rest over. We traveled on to Moencopi where we picked up the rest of our 
belongings and traveled on through the Painted Desert to Holbrook, then the Petrified Forest, to 
Snowflake, Taylor, and on to the Lone Pine and setting up ranching in the summer at Juniper 
(Linden) vicinity where we lived until I was four years old." Jodie 

Note: While Sam and Elvira were in Utah on their return trip, John Thomas Eagar was 
on his way back from Arizona to pick up his family then living in Kanab and return with them to 
Woodruff, Arizona. They arrived in Woodruff in December of 1878. After a short stay in 
Woodruff, they moved to Taylor, Arizona, where they lived for a year (1879) and then moved 
over to Round Valley. They were in Taylor when Sam and Susan Elvira were at Lone Pine. 

1879/1880 

From the journal of Sam: "About twelve miles north of Lone Pine, John Oscar Reidhead 
and I took up and fenced three hundred acres of land, and we raised good crops by dry farming. 
Just to show you how good the land was, the following is what we harvested: John bought eighty 
pounds of beans and I bought forty. John thrashed out and sacked eight hundred pounds, and I 
sacked four hundred. I have never seen prettier beans in my life. Our corn grew so tall that it was 
hard sometimes to reach the upper ears. There were as many as five ears on one stalk, and I 
believe that there was an average of two ears to the stalk on all of the crop of corn. This was not 
the average year after year, however, but about every third year we could count on a good crop. 
We had a crop of some kind every year, some years being much better than others, but we never 
failed to raise enough to keep us until the next year. 



On our place was the only running water for twelve miles around, and it was the only 
water the Indians could get going west for thirty-five miles, the next place being Sibilinie on the 
Indian Reservation. For many years, the Indians had come to this watering place on our land 
when they were on their raids, and they would camp there while traveling from one village to the 
other. 

John and I built one big two-log house on my place close to the well so that we both 
could live on it and get water. When we built the house, we put a log nearly four feet through at 
the butt for the ridge pole. 

The reason that we were in a hurry to get the house built was because we only had a 
shanty built out of pine boughs to sleep in and we had to keep our cooking utensils out around 
the fire and put the grub box in the shanty 

As soon as we got the house so that we could move in, we took our families up there to 
help us put in our crop. We lived at Lone Pine in the winters, and then would go up on the farm 
in the spring. 

There were quite a few families there, and we had one of the best little wards I ever lived 
in, even if I do say it. We all got along together. Brother John Reidhead, Sr., was put in as 
Bishop, and he called me to assist him in the ward as he went off peddling so much, and would 
be gone for months at a time, and I had the ward to look after. 

He put me in as President of the Mutual Improvement Association, and also to look after 
all meetings. We had a good time. In the winter, we held our Young Men's meetings in my 
house, and our Sunday School and meetings at Bro. Reidhead' s home when they were at home, 
and if Sister Reidhead went with her husband, we would hold them in Nathan's house. We had 
our dances at Bro. East's. We surely had a good time while we were permitted to live there in 
early Lone Pine " 

THE APACHE AND NAVAJO INDIAN PROBLEMS THAT FACED THE 

EARLY SETTLERS 

"The Linden Valley comprises approximately eight square miles of tillable land. The 
valley and associated area is bounded on the south by the Mogollon Rim, which is also the 
boundary for the Apache Reservation; on the west by Juniper Ridge rising to more than 700 feet 
above the valley; on the east by the Creek Canyon; and on the north by low ridges of about 200 
feet height The Navajos on the North." Gordan H. Flammer 

1880 

Jodie: "Father moved to Lone Pine just out of Taylor, Arizona. At Lone Pine, he set up a 
shingle mill and built a log house to live in. Here they farmed raising potatoes and corn." 

In the 1880 census, the people listed appear to be living beyond the narrower confines of 
Walker (later named Taylor) proper, but in the broader Walker census district, starting with what 
became Shumway. But, it was really Lone Pine where they had their residence and they farmed 
and ranched in Juniper Valley. 



Benjamin S. Johnson Head Farmer (also in Lone Pine area— child born there and one later in 

Taylor, UT, age 27 

Susan Martineau Johnson, Wife, Housekeeping, UT, age 23 

Joseph Johnson, child/son, UT age 2 

TheAllredsinl880 

"That was when my baby was six weeks old. On the trip near Prescott, we came to snow 
a foot deep. We had to clear the ground to get a place to camp." Mary Matilda 

Allred's: The 1880 census listed the Allred's as living in District 21, Thompson Valley area, 

Yavapai County, Arizona, 12 June 1880. 

Frank Aired, white, male, 29 yrs., stock raiser, born New York 

Mary Aired, white, female, 25 yrs, wife, keeping house, born Utah 

Cora Aired, white, female, 2 yrs., daughter, born Utah 

Mabel Aired , white, female, one yr. daughter, born Arizona 

Marlin Aired, white, male, 21, brother, born Idaho 

Aldo Aired, white, male, 20, brother, born Idaho 

Living in the next census house was a Thomas Thompson age 70, maybe the rancher who 
made the deal with our Allred family. Just an interesting thing. Two of Reddin's brothers were 
there with them. 

The Allreds sold and traded their yearling stock for work horses and a wagon and went to 
St. Johns. Marlin Allred went with them. Aldo Allred moved to Pleasanton, New Mexico 
where his wife and parents were residing. Aldo's first child was born in Pleasanton in 
September of 1881. 

1882 

An Indian story as told by Sam: "Not long after I had bought Dan's share in the single 
mill, I went over to Forest Dale and got a man who was a professor in shingle mills and who 
could fix vibrators when he got in a blacksmith shop. So I took him to Snowflake where there 
was a shop. When we were just ready to start, Nathan Robinson came over to my house to talk 
with Elvira, as he had been gone for several months working on a railroad in partnership with 
Pete Skousen. His wife was in delicate health and was liable to be sick most any time, so he had 
come home to be with her in her confinement. While he was waiting, he thought he would go 
and see if he could find a cow with a young calf so that they might have milk, so he rode over to 
see Elvira and I. 

As I was in a hurry to go, I got into the wagon and we started on, and Nathan said to 
Elvira, "Well, you may not see me again, so take care of yourself, and we all started off 
together. Nathan rode along, talking to me about his work and what he had done and how glad he 
was to get to come home and see Annie and the children, and thanked me for that I had done for 
them, as I still farmed their land, giving them half. 

After we got out on the road about four or five miles, the road came close to River, and 
from there on, it gradually went away from the river. At this turn there was a ravine, which took 
down to the river, and Nathan turned down this ravine and went to the river as there was a heavy 



beaten trail going down where the cattle went down to drink. He went down there thinking that 
he might find a cow. He came to where a critter had just been killed, and a part of the hind end 
was skinned. He looked to see if there was one on the other side. As he turned it over, there were 
five Indians hid behind the rocks just a few rods from the beef, and they all fired at him and all 
struck him, each ball passing through his body. Each bullet would have been fatal of itself. 

They took off all of his clothes down to his garments. They took his watch, his pistol, 
horse, saddle, and bridle, and carried him about one hundred yards and put him in a hole of 
water, and put some rocks on his body so that it would sink and could not be found. 

As we rode along, we heard the shots, but did not think anything about it until we saw the 
Indians' horses all wet with sweat, and then we did not think that anything was wrong until we 
drove into Taylor. There we saw Bro. Plum, who was all excited and the blood running down his 
horse's legs. He told us that the Apaches had given him a chase and that they could not head him 
off from town; they shot at him and had just glazed his horse's leg. There was quite an 
excitement about it, so I went on down to Snowflake to tell the people about the Indians breaking 
out. 

The Snowflake people were called to arms and were getting ready to defend themselves 
and be ready for any emergency when Bro. Reidhead came down on horseback telling about 
Nathan being killed and could not be found. The women and children had been taken to Bishop 
Reidhead' s barn and they had barricaded it with dirt thrown up around the barn about three feet, 
and they wanted me to come as quick as I could. 

They gave me a gun, and I started for home all alone, with my son, Jodie, that was only 
about two years old. We got home safely, and found everybody in an excited condition. Nathan's 
wife was weeping herself to death. She did not know whether he was dead or not as he could not 
be found. A hunting party was out looking for him. Along about two or three o'clock they found 
him in this hole and brought him in. 

The people from Taylor had come up to help hunt for him. Joseph Cardon found him. He 
had stopped a few minutes to tighten up his cinch, and had called upon the Lord for help to find 
Nathan. He got on his horse and started on to catch up with the rest of them. As he went by this 
hole, he thought he saw something white. He turned around and went back, got off his horse, and 
went to the edge of the water and looked in close, and there he saw him with one of his hands 
straight up. He called for the rest of the men, and when they heard him, they came running back. 
They pulled him out, put him on a horse, and brought him in. 

When Annis heard they had found him, she wanted to come and see him, but we kept her 
away until we had him washed and dressed and laid out. Then she came to see him, and I have 
never in my life heard such a prayer offered up in one's own behalf. She asked that Nathan might 
come and comfort her. 

That night, Bro. Joseph Cardon and I stood guard over the dead body. Every hour I had to 
go about five hundred yards, crossing a pole over the River Show Low, to see a poor old lady 
who was so sick with a cancer that she could not be moved into the barn, and Joseph went about 
the same distance to see how Annis was getting along, as she was expecting her baby any time, 
and could not go to the barn either. 

All night long we could hear an owl hoot in the East by the River, and then an owl in the 
West would answer it, and they kept that up. Once in awhile a coyote would bark, and soon 
another would answer it right opposite where we were sitting up guarding. 



We knew that there were Indians all around, and we expected them to try to kill us as 
soon as daylight came when we would be exposed to their rifles. They were not more than a 
hundred yards away on all sides of us, and they could easily ambush us as soon as they could see 
where we were. We felt that we had no earthly show with them, as we knew they were there, so 
you can partly feel how we all felt there in a snare. 

But I must say this; I was not half as scared of the Indians as I was of that poor woman 
who I expected would be dead every time I crossed that pole which was only a few steps from 
the front of her house. She could hear me every time I came to that pole. I would stop and my 
heart would try to get out from my body, and I could hardly cross the pole. As soon as I got in 
front of her house, I would speak to her, each time expecting to find her dead. She soon saw how 
I felt and then she would speak to me, telling me that she was all right, and to go back. I don't 
know whether I would have gotten out of that house alive if I had opened the door and found her 
dead. I tell you, I was so afraid that I could scarcely walk after she spoke to me. It was an 
experience I do not care to (go) through again. To be scared to death is the worst death a person 
can die. 

About three in the morning, Bishop Stanford and Joe McCleve were coming from Taylor 
to our rescue. They were coming in a wagon, and you know how a freight wagon will sound in 
the silent of the night - not a sound to be heard but the rattling of that lumber wagon over a 
rough road, and real rocky at times. The Indians heard it and made a dash to get into a bunch of 
cedar and pines that were close to the roadside. 

The road ran around them partly, and the Indians knew that if they got there ahead of the 
team, they could pick them off easy, and then come back in time to pick us off one at a time, if 
not all at one time. They made the clump of trees in good time and were all in readiness to kill 
the men in the wagon. Bro. Standifird (note: name is spelled Stanford, earlier) had a great big 
dog that came along with them, and he was a long way in head of the mule team. As the dog 
came to this clump of cedars, he saw the Indians, and back he ran, barking as hard as he could. 
He got within fifty yards of the team, then stopped and turned around, and then went back 
toward the trees, then again he returned to the team. 

Brother Standifird knew that there were Indians there, so he stopped and they both 
brought their guns to their shoulders and pointed them at the clump of cedars, and the dog kept 
on his barking and running up toward the bushes so that the Indians thought they were seen. 
They came out from behind the cedars and into the road, and when they saw the white men with 
their guns drawn (on) them, as it was a bright moon-light night, they could see that the white 
men had the drop on them. They struck up on a trot up the road toward our settlement, but within 
about one mile they turned up a ridge and put out for Taylor, or Day's Ranch and Walnut. They 
knew that there were people there they could run out and kill and could plunder and burn all that 
was left on these ranches. 

However, it saved our lives. The Bishop ordered us all away from Lone Pine to go to 
Taylor. So early in the morning we loaded all the women and children, and just as much as they 
could put on of our best things. The rest was left to the mercy of the Red Man and thieves, for we 
left nearly all and never did go back after anything, for everything was taken or burned up. I 
never saw the shingle mill again. 

I hired a man to haul my house logs down to Taylor, and I put it up and lived in it for a 
while. In this house, my James was born, 4 Sept., 1882. Wilmirth was born in Lone Pine before 
we left, 22 Sept., 1880." 



From Susan Elvira's side of the story: " we obtained our possessions there, and 

moved to Lone Pine where nine families were residing. We constructed a log house and fixed it 
comfortable with furniture made of dry goods boxes (probably the fall of 1881 and winter of 
1882.) Our bedstead was hewed from pine timber and laced across with strips of cowhide. Sam 
and a neighbor built a shingle mill and had it nearly completed when Indians drove us away and 
we moved nine miles to Taylor. 

We owned a farm among the pines (Linden Valley) and went there in the summer to raise 
a crop. We did well the first year. But the second year, the Indians again were raiding ranches. 
So we moved later back to Lone Pine about June 3, 1886. (Very briefly.) 

The next day my husband had to go to Taylor to get some irons for a shingle mill. He 
took our four year old son Jodie with him. They had to remain there all night, which left me with 
my two year old daughter, and an eight year old orphan Indian boy we had brought from Utah. 

About 4 o'clock that afternoon our neighbor, Nathan Robinson, rode over to see us, and 
said he was going down Silver Creek a mile or so and look for a heifer. He declared he would 
return soon. He laughed and joked several minutes with me, then rode away on a big black and 
white pinto horse. That was the last time I ever saw him. 

A man rode in and said the Indians shot at him and wounded his horse slightly it was 
suggested we band together for our own protection in case of an Indian raid. Brother Reidhead 
had a large log barn near his house, so those residing on that side of the creek took bedding and 
provisions and hurried to the barn. 

A ten year old boy crossed the creek to warn us to get to the barn as soon as possible. 
Awakened from a sound sleep, I jumped up and was so frightened I could not even find my 
clothes or shoes. It was 2 o'clock in the morning. I sat down a few moments to steady my 
nerves, then dressed hurriedly, wrapped my baby in a blanket and looked for the Indian boy 
residing with us. He already had started for the barn. Stopping at Abbie's home, I called and told 
her I would take my baby to the barn and ask some men to come and help her. "No, if they come 
and kill me I will be out of my misery." she said. "Go on—don't wait." 

At 2:30 a.m. The men decided they should send to Taylor for help. Twenty men soon 
were en route to lend their help. They arrived before sunup, and we sure were glad to see them. 
We knew the Indians had been lurking about all night, for one would howl like a coyote and 
another would answer. Then one would hoot like an owl, and another would answer. We knew 
the difference between the sounds of animals, birds and men. 

we loaded what belongings we could into our wagons and started for Taylor Our 

men stood guard against an Indian attack for nearly two months." Susan Elvira 

Inserted here is the account as recorded officially: "One really tense situation developed 
in 1881 when U.S. soldiers killed an Apache "prophet" or visionary who subscribed to the 
religious phenomenon developed by a Paiute Indian called the Ghost Dancers. It was essentially 
a call for tribal members to return to their old ways of life and purify themselves and throw off 
the characteristics they were borrowing from the white man . This affair was compounded by 
the fact that Apache scouts reacted negatively to the military when the local "prophet" was 
killed. The scouts, Apaches themselves, had become a major part of the policing on the 
reservation and with their rejection of military leadership; things were thrown into total chaos for 
a while. 

The return of General George Crook, who had originally developed the Apache police, 
was required to bring things fully under control in Arizona eventually. However, in the course of 
the 1882 outbreak, the one related local Mormon death occurred. Nathan Robinson had heard of 



the outbreak and was trying to gather cattle on Show Low Creek and take them to his and Oscar 
Reidhead's ranch where they could be better protected. He was apparently surprised and killed 
by a raiding party and they left his body weighted down by rocks in the creek, in the vicinity of 
where the Lone Pine Dam would be built. Emer Plumb, living at Walnut Springs (near modern 
day Love Lake), had seen horses being chased off but escaped and warned the Taylor people. 
(Jodie remembers seeing Plumb ride into town on a horse and there was blood on his pants. 
(Internet story: ". . .the Indians shot Emer Plumb at Walnut Springs, during a period of general 
Indian unrest.") A group of Taylor and Snowflake men, knowing that local horses had been 
stolen, and captained by Reuben Perkins, followed the tracks by way of Lone Pine to Pinedale. 
During this time the Juniper or people were advised to come to Taylor for shelter, where they 

were put up by ward members Robinson body was claimed " Arvin 

Palmer's book 

" (Susan Elvira) By that time the Indians had returned to their reservation We 

finally went to Lone Pine to get things we had left there, but found little of value. Later we 
moved our log home to Taylor. We had very little in the way of furniture for our home at 
Taylor, but neighbors helped by giving us what they could spare. Later we found one of our 
cows which provided about two pints of milk each day. We made barley coffee and sweetened it 
with a little syrup. My husband obtained employment making molasses and cutting wheat at the 
Cooley Ranch . With a scythe he cut many acres and was glad to get the work because we 
needed clothes and provisions. (The Cooley Ranch was located where the old LDS Church 
house sits today near one block over from the main intersection.) 

I had my stove erected outside under a brush shed because it was too hot to cook in the 
house during August. While preparing dinner one day there was a sudden shower accompanied 
by lightening. Suddenly a bolt struck a pine post and made kindling wood of it. The shock 
struck me and I clung to the table to keep from falling. It seemed as though my head was in a 
sheet of flame with gun caps popping around it. I fell on my hands and knees, unable to stand, 
then managed to crawl on my hands and knees, managed to crawl into the house and fall on the 
bed. There my plight was discovered and I was cared for. I had a pain in my head for weeks. 

Our son, James Henry was born September 4 (in Taylor), Sam was still working at the 
Cooley ranch and could not leave to return home, so I was left with an 1 1 year old girl to care for 
me and three children. I certainly was blessed, and soon was able to care for my family (Jodie 
was one of those three children.)." Susan Elvira Martineau Johnson 

Sam: "I will now tell another experience while we still lived in the northern part of the 
state. After we left Lone Pine, we went to Taylor, where I bought a city lot and built a log house. 
In this house, my son, James, was born, and the following happened at the time he was born. At 
this time I was off making molasses up to Forest Dale. I received word that my wife was sick, 
which got to me just before sundown, and I had to find a man to leave my work with. About dark 
I was on my way to Taylor. It was thirty-five miles and I had to walk. I was so uneasy about my 
wife that I ran part of the time. I would run as long as I could, then go on a slow walk until I was 
rested, than go on a fast walk, and then I would start up again on a run, and so on, until about 
12:30 when I arrived home, tired and foot-sore. I found my wife feeling as well as a mother 
could feel after going through what she had gone through, as the baby was already born when I 
arrived. 

I want to say for my children's sake, that after I got on the road for home, I stopped and 
knelt down and prayed to the Lord to bless her and spare her life. As soon as I got up I felt 
assured that she was all right and in the hands of a just Father. However, I was anxious to see her 



as I had been away from home two or three weeks, and I hurried as fast as I could. 







One of the first log cabins built in Taylor along Silver Creek. The one Sam had built would 
have looked much like this one. This is now a museum. 
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As I was so tired, my wife got me to lie down and take a sleep so that I would be ready 
to go back in the morning to my molasses making. I slept until daylight, than I put a few biscuits 
in my coat pocket and started back to Forest Dale. I arrived there about 3:30 and found 
everything going all right, so I lay down and rested until six, and then took charge until two 
o'clock the next day when I finished up. Then I gave the young people a candy pull, which lasted 
until six o'clock in the morning." 

Indian renegades and settling Lone Pine 



It was an interesting trip in history researching the Johnson family at this period of time. 
In the Snowflake Public Library I came across Gordon H. Flammer's book. He was a native of 
Arizona and a very educated man who has written several books on engineering. He did an 
excellent job of digging out the real recorded history of Linden. To my surprise he explained 
what really happened to our Sam and Susan Johnson from 1880 to 1883. Susan Elvira writes 
about farming up in the mountain about 8 to 10 miles or so away from Lone Pine, stating also 
that it didn't work out. The area she speaks of is included in Flammer's book. I included 
excerpts here. But to better understand the Johnsons and all their moves, a short history of the 
Indians and their unrest during this time is also included to help to fill in the gaps. 



1872— San Carlos Apache Reservation set up. 

1874— The Chiricahuas, the Apaches' most difficult sub-tribe, were transferred to the San Carlos 

Reservation called "Hell's Forty Acres" and which represented the Indian Bureau's 

"Crowning Folly". 
1875— "From the time of the American occupation up to the year 1875, it is estimated that not 

less than 1,000 men, women and children were ruthlessly slaughtered by the Apache." 
1774-'79-- Period when renegade bands of Apaches were constantly causing trouble. For three 

years, Agent John Clum successfully dealt with them on the basis of trust and respect, then 

resigned in disgust due to interference by Washington. 
1880— White population of the territory was 40,440. 
1880-'81~ The contractors, the Indian Ring and corrupt agents profit from Indian troubles. Their 

fraud and villainy resulted in an outbreak in 1881 of several renegade leaders, including 

Geronimo and Nachez and their bands, resulting again in death and destruction. 
1 882-' 86— Period of Geronimo unrest 
1882— Geronimo leaves the reservation. 
1883— General Crook brings Geronimo back. 
1885— Geronimo and Nachez break out again - 34 whites killed in Arizona and 39 in New 

Mexico. 
1886-Geronimo captured, sent to Florida. 

"The Indian Rings", (Trimble, Marshall, Arizona, A Panoramic History of a Frontier 
State): The Indian Ring consisted of a group of opportunists who operated at both the local and 
national level. These government contractors were getting rich by supplying both the military 
and the Apache. The Apache chiefs complained that the ring was sabotaging efforts to make the 
Indians self-sufficient. Let the Indian become self-supporting and peaceful, then what would the 
avaricious Ring do for a livelihood? Without marauding Apaches terrorizing the frontier there 
would be no need for the many regiments of troops or the posts to purchase the millions of 
dollars' worth of goods these people had for sale. This time Crook would be fighting a war on 
two fronts; the still hostile Chiricahuas and the Indian Ring of civilians. He was destined to win 
the former and to lose the latter." 

The Indian Ring was responsible for prolonging the war at great cost of human life and 
money. 

The fierceness of the Apaches made them seem to be innumerable. Actually in 1883 
there were only about 5000 of them and they were probably never much more numerous. At this 

time they accounted for less than one seventh of the Indian population of the state 

In 1870 Croyden Cooley, famous Indian scout, and his friend, Marion Clark, 

explored the country around present-day Show Low and selected it as a place to settle. Cooley 
did settle there in 1875. An unnamed Mexican settled at the Lone Pine site before 1875. Later a 
man named Woolf obtained the site and he sold it to John Reidhead, Jr. in 1878. In 1876 Alfred 
Cluff and David E. Adams, of later prominence, were employed by Cooley in the area. 

By 1880 most of the Apaches were settled down to reservation life. However, there were 
renegade Apaches who would not be controlled for six or more years. Most of these, such as 
Victorio, Geronimo, Nauchez and others, broke out to the south where they could move across 
the Mexican Border to security. The army sent word of impending or immediate trouble by 



telegraph, where available, and by messenger otherwise, to warn communities of impending 
danger. The Mormon settlements also immediately sent messengers to other communities with 
news of impending danger and instructions for defense. 

In 1881, there was serious trouble when an Indian prophet was killed by the army near 
Fort Apache, not far removed from the Mormon settlements. This revolt caused great concern 
among the Little Colorado communities and the residents of its south-most area consolidated for 
safety at Show Low, Taylor, and Snowflake for a short time. 

But the only real outbreak to the north was in 1882 by renegade Apaches in which 
Nathan Robinson, of Lone Pine, was killed. The traditional Mormon approach to the Indian 
threat was: 1. There is safety in numbers and in preparation; and 2. Indians should be treated as 
human beings. The latter was a direct result of the theology of the Mormons that all people are 
children of God, hence, brothers and sisters. It is augmented even more by the book of Mormon, 
which purports to be a history of the ancestors of the Indians, which states they will eventually 

be converted to Christianity There were no further breakouts to the north after 

1882; but for several decades the Indians continued to bully and intimidate the settlers— 
especially women who were alone at home." 

Note: We see this in the stories that Susan Elvira and Jodie relate in their histories. For 
the earliest pioneers, and for nearly all of the early Little Colorado settlers, the most serious 
threats to both safety and livelihood were posed by outlaws. 

The initial settlers were either farmers or livestock men. Both of these endeavors 
required favorable climatic conditions. There must be sufficient water throughout the year for 
culinary use and for the livestock, enough properly-distributed precipitation to support crops and 
grasses for grazing, and of course, the growing season must be long enough to mature crops. 
Secondly, there must be means and materials to construct adequate shelter for safe and 
comfortable living. Finally, there is need for sufficient cash from marketing farm goods, or from 
wages, to purchase that food, clothing and other essentials which cannot be produced in a 
pioneer village. 

The major attraction for settling in Reidhead Valley was the seemingly unlimited 
availability of land for grazing and adequate suitable land with rich soils for dry farming. For 
many years after the pioneers arrived, the range was completely open. Even the reservation was 
available to the whites for grazing until the 1920s. 

Primarily because of the availability of water, John Henry Willis established the Willis 
Ranch in 1878 on the stream, later to be called the Show Low Creek. The Lone Pine settlement, 
located some six or seven miles below the Willis Ranch on the Show Low Creek, was also 
selected because of its proximity to water. Culinary water was taken directly from the creek and 
hauled to the various homes 

Sam: "At Lone Pine: We had no wells, and when it rained, the water in 

the river was very muddy. We had to go up on the hills and get water out of the holes in the 
rocks and haul it in barrels for drinking and cooking. We would fill barrels of water from the 
river and settle the mud in it by stirring milk into it. And stir till it would curdle and the mud 
would settle to the bottom. This we used for all other purposes except drinking and cooking." 

In 1880, John Oscar Reidhead and Benjamin Samuel Johnson selected ranch sites located 
some 5 miles to the south and west of the Willis Ranch (and the Show Low creek water). 
Initially, they must have hauled their culinary water by team and wagon from the creek. This 
would have required a half day trip, at least once a week. Sometime around 1883, a community 
well was dug to supply culinary and stock water. 



To collect and store precipitation run-off to water their stock, settlers constructed small 
earthen dams (called tanks) across the dry washes on their farms or ranches. For those years 
with average, or greater than average, precipitation, the tanks provided adequate water for all 
livestock needs. During times of drought, they went dry and the animals had to be driven to the 
creek for water. For the settlers in Reidhead Valley this meant a daily five-mile drive each way. 

Creek was the supply which almost never went dry, so the livestock could be driven 
there for water when all other sources dried up. In 1884, there was no water in Show Low Creek 
and it main streams from Lone Pine to Wildcat Canyon, a 50 mile stretch. (By that time the 
Johnsons had moved on.) 

Lone Pine was settled in 1878. Several of those who later settled in lived for a short time 
at Lone Pine under conditions typical of those at during its initial years. Katie Reidhead 
describes living conditions at Lone Pine: "When we first went to Lone Pine, there was but one 
log cabin on the hill, and three families lived in that cabin and in tents and wagons. It rained at 
one time for six weeks almost constantly. The men built log houses just as fast as they could so 
we got into our cabin before snow came. There were six in our family. . . .My brothers slept in the 
attic. They had a ladder nailed to the wall, inside the house, which they had to climb to get to 
their beds." 

When John Oscar Reidhead and Benjamin Samuel Johnson first set up ranching at (in 
the southwest part of the valley, first called Reidhead Valley.), they farmed during the summers 
of 1880 and 1881, and lived at Lone Pine during the winter months. For shelter at Linden, they 
set up pine bough teepees for temporary homes. The Reidhead' s first log cabin in Linden, which 
was built in 1882, had a dirt floor and rock fireplace 

Note: Thank goodness for Church records. Minutes taken in meetings. Especially the 
Sunday School. According to the Manuscript History for the Ward in the Church Historian's 
Office: 

That part of the Linden Ward which is known as the Juniper or Branch (originally known 
as the Reidhead Settlement was first settled in 1879 (actually 1880).... After the Indian 
difficulties, the place was permanently settled in 1882 by John Reidhead and Samuel 

Johnson The place was first part of the Snowflake Ward; afterwards it was attached 

to the Taylor Ward, but since 1885 (or 1884?), it has constituted part of the Show Low Ward. A 
branch was organized at Juniper in the fall of 1882 by Bishop Standifird of Taylor with Walter 
Willis as Presiding Elder. (The date 1882 is likely in error since in the fall of 82 all outlying 
residents were still in Taylor waiting the Apache problems to subside. The Branch was probably 
organized in 1883.)" Flammer 

A chart showing the early residents of Linden shows Benjamin Samuel Johnson living in 
Taylor area from 1880 to 1883. 

Most of Sam and Susan Elvira's relocations and travels took place in the fall, winter and 
early spring months since the spring, summer and early fall were a time to grow, harvest and 
preserve food for the coming winter. We see that same movement in all our families that came 
to Arizona. 



Allred family in 1881/1882 



"I don't remember how far it is from Thompson Valley to St. Johns, but we got there all 
right We lived with Uncle Milford Allred, (Reddin ' s younger brother) and Aunt 



Lizzie. The men were away at work most of the time and Aunt Lizzie and I took to sewing. In 
the spring we all moved to a place on the Big Colorado (Little Colorado). The men took up what 
they thought would be a good farm. They built a little shack each and then Milford went back to 
work and your father stayed on the place to fix it up and dig a well. He dug about twenty feet 
deep. Lizzie and I would pull the dirt up in a box when he had filled it full. The dirt came out in 
great chunks. As he loosened one big piece and pulled it out, the water came running out in a 
swift stream. It came so fast he could hardly get out before it caught him. He called to us and 
we hauled him up as fast as we could. That was just at night. The next morning the sides had all 
cave in, and we could just see a little bit of water about half way down. This discouraged Uncle 
Milford and he moved to Thatcher. We went down the river and tried a new place. 

We located a place we liked and started to fix it up. We had no house but on the opposite 
side of the river, we found a nice place. There was two great boulders, one stood up like a wall 
the other was about ten feet away and leaned over like a lean-to till they met at the top. The back 
the rock jutted out till there was an opening of only three or four feet and this was filled with a 
big tree which grew right in the space. We set our stove in front of the tree and put the pipe out 
at the gap; it was just like a room. I did fine for the summer. Even when it rained it leaked only 
a little where the rocks came together. . We thought it would do until we could get a home built. 
The front was right on the bank of the river about twenty feet from the water. Sometimes we had 
to tie the baby with a string to keep him from falling into the river. We dug a well on the river 
bank and got good water. But we were alone and had not even a door to our dwelling. Our 
nearest neighbor was eight miles away and we had to cross the river to get anywhere. 

We didn't stay there much longer as Mr. Greer, our neighbor that lived eight miles 

away, took very sick and wanted us to stay with him. At first I stayed at the camp alone while 
your father was away, but the man got no better. After three weeks, Mr. Greer died and his wife 
and daughters didn't want to stay there, so we rented the place for the winter. There was a negro 
working for Greer and they left him to help us with the chores, as there was quite a number of 
cows to milk, and other things to do and your father had to be gone a lot of the time. The 
negroe's name was Jeff. He slept in the bunk house not far from the house and I was glad to 
have him there when I was alone. He was a good negro and never went far 
away the Indians were on the warpath again. 

Your father came home that afternoon to move us to the settlement 

for safety. Most of our things were still at the camp in the rocks, so we went next day to get 
them. I went to help pack. We had three children with us. We got everything loaded onto the 
wagon and started to cross river. About half way over the wheel dropped into a hole and stuck 
between the rocks and we could not move. Your father unfastened the horses and tied the feather 
bed and some quilts on one of them and the pillows and some quilts on the other. He put me on 
top of one bed with the baby and he took the other two children on the other horse and we rode 
out that way leaving the wagon standing in the water with all our earthly goods on it. It was 
eight miles to the ranch. When we got there I was so tired I could hardly stay on and hold the 
baby. The river came up so high that we didn't get our wagon out for a month. The water came 
up around it and most of our things were spoiled. I had a sack of garden seed and some of the 
corn and beans that I had gathered and saved to plant were growing through the sack. Garden 
seed were very hard to get, too. I had some nice things with handknit lace and nice work on 
them but everything was moldy. That was failure number two on the Colorado River " 




Little Colorado River area around Snowflake, St. John, Concho 




This picture was taken at Hunt, AZ. The old Hunt Ranch which is only a few miles from 
the large Greer Ranch. There were many artesian wells in the area the Greers had their 

ranch. 



Cora relates the same story as told by Mary: "Up to this time, I can't remember much. I 
remember having some little dishes and of the baby being tied to the machine so that he wouldn't 
get in the river from the cave, and of being in a flood, in going to Greer's Ranch. The Indians 
were very troublesome while we were at the ranch. One day while at the Greer's Ranch, all the 
men were away except, Old Nigger Jeff . An Indian Scout came to warn the folks that the 
Indians were on the war path and for them all to move to St. Johns. He didn't say what he was 
there for until after he got his dinner. Everyone was surely scared white. As soon as the scout 
left, Nigger Jeff rounded up a bunch of saddle horses. He saddled those he could and tied them 
all around the corral so the Indians would think there were a lot of cowboys around the place. If 
the Indians came they never bothered us. 

(Note: Nigger Jeff appears in the lives of our family again in 1885 when he helped Jodie 
with a dog bite. The Allreds and Johnsons again passing in time. The Alfreds were at the Greer 
Ranch and the Johnson at Lone Pine. (1881/1882) Both families experienced living on the Greer 
Ranch and Greer Valley, the Zuni Indians, freighting, and floods. The Smithsons were in 
Woodruff and the Eagars in Springerville, Round Valley, and Hans P. Neilson/Sorensen was 
living with the Indians and had barely run away from his caregiver in Ephraim, Utah.) 

From Greer's Ranch we moved to St. Johns and were there for about a year. The night 
we arrived there, it was very dark and we met a lot of Mexicans walking to the cemetery with 
candles and carrying a baby that had died." (Note: They were there only about a month. The 
street gun fight happened in June of 1882.) 

There was a wild time in St. Johns on the day of the celebration of the Mexican 
population's patron saint, San Juan, June 14, 1882, when Nat Greer and a band of Texas 
cowboys entered the Mexican town. The Greers had been unpopular with the Mexicans since 
they had marked a Mexican with an ear "under slope," as cattle are marked, this after a charge 
that their victim had been found in the act of stealing a Greer colt. The fight that followed the 
Greer entry had nothing at its initiation to do with the Mormon settlers. Assaulted by the 
Mexican police and populace, eight of the band rode away and four were penned into an 
uncompleted adobe house. Jim Vaughn of the raiders was killed and Harris Greer was wounded. 
On the attacking side was wounded Francisco Tafolla, who in later years was killed while, 
serving in the Arizona Rangers. It was declared that several thousand shots had been fired, but 
there was a lull, in which the part of peacemaker was taken up by "Father" Nathan C. Tenney, a 
pioneer of Woodruff and father of Ammon M. Tenney. He walked to the house and induced the 
Greers to surrender. The Sheriff, E. S. Stover, was summoned and was in the act of taking the 
men to jail when a shot was fired from a loft of the Barth house, where a number of Mexicans 
had established themselves. The bullet, possibly intended for a Greer, passed through the 
patriarch's head and neck, killing him instantly. The Greers were threatened with lynching, but 
were saved by the sheriff's determination. Their case was taken to Prescott and they escaped 
with light punishment. 

"The Mexicans and the Greer boys and some others got into some trouble and it finally 
ended up in a gun battle in St. Johns. Ammon Tenney was killed. Everyone was frightened. 
Uncle Marlin came and put our family all down a big hole where adobes had been made, in back 
of our house, as they were shooting up the town. 

Grandpa and Grandma Allred (Reddin Alexander and Julia Ann Bates) lived at 
Pleasanton, New Mexico, and Uncle Marlin came and helped us move there and we lived there 



three years. There Reddin freighted from Silver City to Demming, New Mexico." Mary Matilda 
Park Allred 

Note: Mary was then pregnant with twins on this move to Pleasanton, New Mexico. They were 
born in Oct of 1882. 

Notes for sideline families: Neilson/Smithson 

It may be an odd historical note to add, but to the Vern and Lucile Johnson family it will 
be of some interest. Hans Peter Sorenson/Neilson was a rough and tough cowboy and was quite 
wild in his younger years. He married into the Smithson family of Woodruff. He is Lucile 
Neilson Johnson's grandfather. She is the wife of Bernard LaVern Johnson who is the son of 
Jodie and Cora. Han Peter's obituary expresses his participation in several of the events that 
took place at this time around the St. Johns area. How true it is remains to be seen. 

"Arizona Republic", Wednesday, Jan 13, 1932: Hans Peter Neilson, 
Denmark immigrant, who in the 56 years of his Arizona life was a cowman, range fighter, Indian 
dialect expert and horseman, will be buried with the prayers of the Mormon faith in the Mesa 
cemetery today. 

Mr. Neilson when 7 years old rode his own pony into Arizona 

in 1876, a runaway fugitive from the home of his guardian in Utah. Four and one-half years 
before he had left his birthplace, Copenhagen, to cross the Atlantic ocean under the care of a 
Mormon elder. 

He crossed the Colorado River at Lee's Ferry in a rowboat and lived for many years at 
the ferry community. From this point he roamed the Navajo and Apache Indian reservations 
with such frequency that he learned to speak the tribal language of both. He also knew much of 
the Ute language and mastered the nominative terms of a now extinct tribe that once lived in the 
neighborhood of Lee's Ferry. 

As a cowman, his range life took him south and east to the rich country of St. Johns and 
Tonto Basin. In the Tonto Basin war he fought with the cattlemen. He carried a bullet-scarred 
hip from this feud. He took part in the Greer War and rode with cowboys into St. Johns the day 
the cattlemen drove Mexican sheepherders from its borders. In this fight he was thrown to the 
ground when his horse was shot. 

Mr. Neilson carried two other scars from range fights. One was a shin wound, the result 
of a skirmish between cowmen and sheepmen on his ranch. The other was from a knife wound 
in the left shoulder, put there by a Mexican laborer in Arizona." (Parts of this article are 
incorrect. He was probably twelve when he got to Arizona. But, it gives an exciting view of 
events.) 



ALLREDS- July of 1882 



The twins, Marlin Park and Milford Park Allred, were born in Pleasanton on the 30 th of 
October 1882. 

Cora May: " we moved to Pleasanton, New Mexico in a little valley surrounded by 

hills. I was about five then. It was here that my brother Gerald took spinal meningitis. He 
became sick in the morning and died at sundown (2 July 1882). Pa was away in Silver City and 
we went for him, but Gerald had to be buried at once 



The Indians were very bad here also. They killed a number of people around where we 
lived. At night we would go to a big adobe fort. The men had to take turns guarding at night. 
The women and children all slept in the fort during such times. The Indians killed one of the 
guards by the name of Durnell. We moved from Pleasanton to Alma, a little place fifty miles 
away. While there, the family all became sick with malaria fever, except myself. I was eight 
years old. I picked up potatoes from a man named Brown, who later went to Mexico, so we 
could have some potatoes." 

It's important to relate some of the personal history of Reddin here. He had been a miner 
and prospector since his teens. He was freighting when his family moved to New Mexico. On 
25 August 1883, he writes in his journal about a trip he is taking to Globe, Arizona, to collect 
some money owed him. He completes his business and heads out to find more work. Finally he 
ends up in Cherry Creek where he runs into Mr. Williams who offers him a job to look for a lost 
mine. It was the beginning of a yearlong hell for him and an absence from his family. 

The following is the story that eventually got him into searching for the lost gold. Taken 
from, "Navajo Trader"; by Gladwell Richardson, 1991. 

"...J. P. Williams took up a homestead in Blue Canyon in 1882, east of Redlake— Ben 
and Bill were his sons .... 

East of the sand hills bordering Red Valley runs Cow Springs Canyon and Wash. 

Up this canyon from the springs, George McAdams set up a summer and fall trading camp in 
1882; two years later two brothers, Benjamin and Bill Williams, ran the outpost for him. While 
stationed there, the brothers went to Navajo Mountain, Rainbow Bridge, and down into Navajo 
Canyon, looking for gold. The following year they accompanied their father, J. P. Williams, 
from the family trading post at Blue Canyon to Navajo Mountain, where they traded out of a 
tent. Navajos were induced to bring whatever might appear to be mineralized rock. The ore was 
tossed into a seamless bag; no identifying marks were attached. When one large chunk proved 
rich in gold, the Williams hunted its source for the next several years, hiring Indians to help, but 
they never picked up another piece 

(Notes: The next part is about carved names in the wall of Inscription House Ruins. All 
of them will not be included here, but only those familiar to our story.) 

Prior to World War II, Inscription House Ruins were unprotected. Many times I rode a 
horse up the steep, slick, rock wall to the base of the bench on which the ruins stand. Navajo 
sheep, seeking shade provided by the great overhanging, massive rim, destroyed most of the 
interior wattled walls. Too late, the Park Service installed a protective fence; yet the ruins had, 
since 1909, been part of Navajo National Monument. Later, a water spring surfaced under a 
saddle into Jones Canyon, and its rapid wearing action soon cut a four-foot-deep arroyo which 
blocked direct access to the ruins. 

The inscriptions cut into cliff walls in this area by non-Indians before 1900— 

especially in the wide-mouthed cave—should have been preserved. 
Among the ones that I saw in 1928 were: 
W.C.Young 1882 

R llred (The letters in between and the date had been rubbed out with sandstone.) 

J.P. Williams the land where he claimed homestead in Blue Canyon in 1882." 

Excerpts from Reddin' s journal: 

25 August 1883: "I started from home at Plesenton for Globe or vicinity for some money owing 



me. Was four days to Smithville, and there laid over 6 days. Done my bisiness and started to 
see what might turn up. After 6 days journey without note, I arrived at Greer Ranch. Still no 
work after laying over 3 days. I started for Holbrook, after laying over 5 days for mail. I hired 
to drive team. On the next day, the man sold the team and I was out of work. I layed over two 
days more when Jim Allen came along from the Frisco R. (ranch). He had bought some cattle 
of nasi down the river and I hired to him to drive them to Cherry Creek, but when we arrived the 
cattle were sold to another man. No friends, no money, no grub, and a stranger in the land. 

There is a man here that wants me to go and prospect for a very rich mine discovered by 
one miner. The Indians killing him before he made its whereabouts known. He brought 60 
pounds of rock that went eleven dollars to the pound. Mr. Williams said if I would go, he would 
furnish grub and all nesessaries. God's will be done. It is hobkins choice with a chance, so I am 
making preparations to start. Luck good. 

Note: The journal he kept throughout the year is full of discouragement, disappointment and 
expressions of strong faith in God. It expresses his loneliness and love for his family. His 
desires to go home. He worked all over the northwestern part of the Navajo Reservation and was 
around Williams and Flagstaff. 

9 February 1884: "The snow goes very low, and my work is so tedious that I am almost 
discouraged. If I could be with my family away from this temptation, I sware that I never again 
would allow myself to again be caught in such a snare. It has been fisherman's luck today, and it 
looks as though it was going to snow again. It almost makes me cry. My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me? But Thy will be done. But it seems hard to acknowledge the hand of the 
Almighty in all things. My punishment is almost as great as I can bare." 

10 February 1884: "Having a bad cold from wet feet, and today being Sunday, I have laid in 
camp today hoping the snow would go off that my work might be better. 

1 1 February 1884: "Vain hope for it is snowing at daylight. Later it cleared off, and the snow 
has pretty near gone. I got a very good day's work done today, but no mine. I would give a 
good deal if I had the mine, or was out of its influence." 

25 February 1884: "It is six months since I left home, and I am not there as I agreed. I gave an 
Indian $100.00 to hunt up my horse today. If the boy is not here tonight, I shall leave here 
tomorrow and try the cannon (canyon) alone. Later, herd from my horse, and it is dead. The 
men that went down have gone to our gulch. The boy has not come, and I am boiling corn for 
supper. Can things get any worse? And my neighbors have all moved away. Bad company, I 
find, beats none, finely. I am alone, fifty miles from anywhere, afoot without grub, without 
money, and could not use it if I had it, but I have my reason and my health for which I thank my 
God. It calls to mind the song "what shall I do, where shall I go, O shall I ever get home". But 
my trust in God is strong and I pray that he will aid me in some shape. How I would like to hear 
from my family, and too know that they are well." 

7 April 1884: "I shall have to wait a few days and see if I can buy a horse, or trade for one, and 
then I will try the mountain again. O, how I wish I could find this mine and return to my loved 
ones. I feel some times like I could fly. I never was in such a fix in my life and I pray God to 
relieve me. If I could have one word of incouragement from my wife, but no, my letters have 
been forgot, and I have not herd from her since Feb. 12. Imagain (imagine) my feelings. I 
believe I am getting childish. I told her when I left, that when I come back, that I hope to be able 



to stay there. I wonder if she ever thinks of what I said, or pities my grief. My girl cried, and did 

not want me to go away to stay. Would I had not come away. I wander; this is not a book of my 

feelings, but of my daily doings. This being Sunday. I am clerking a little for the Indians, but 

my thoughts are far away." 

15 July 1884: "After a hard days ride, we camped on Salese Creek. Thank God tomorrow, if it 

is his will, I will see my loved ones. I wonder if they are thinking of me. This will be a long 

night." 

Note: On his way home he stayed with Bishop Eagar in Round Valley (near 
Springerville, two miles from Eagarville. That was right at the time the Eagar brother's were 
settling on their new properties that became Eagarville. Sam and Susan Elvira were there 
building a log cabin on their 160 acres next to the Eagar' s. Susan was pregnant with Sarah 
Elizabeth. Jodie may have seen his future father-in-law. Jodie was about six years old. 

The Eagar family history is huge in this area. But, to tell their story would add pages to 
this research. Their story has been told so much better and in greater depths in other narratives 
and so we will leave it to the reader to search their records out. The Eagar family has a very rich 
heritage and should be read. They are of direct linage with our B. LaVern Johnson family. 

Amity, Round Valley, Springerville, and Eagar 

for the Johnsons 

Sam: "We moved from Taylor over to what is now known as Springerville. We first 
stayed at Homer for a while, then we went up at the head of the Little Colorado River where 
Mother Rachel Lee and her sons, John, Ralph, Frank, and Brig, and their son-in-law, Lehi 
Smithson, Heber Dalton, and Bro. Hales and others lived. They had a nice little farm up there 
and raised all kinds of potatoes. They had their cattle there and milked cows and made cheese 
and butter to sell. (Remember Rachel Lee was the mid-wife at Jodie' s birth.) 

We stayed and visited with Aunt Rachel for a while, then came on down to Amity where 
our two Uncles lived, David and Joel H. Johnson. We visited with them for a while; then we 
rented a house and stayed there for some time. After a while I rented Uncle Joel's farm in what 
was called Water Canyon. There was a house on the farm, so we moved right upon the farm. 

There were about twenty-five acres of good farmland, and we raised wheat, corn, barley, 
and a fine garden, and cut wild hay for our team for winter use. We did fine on this farm. We 
used all we needed to eat and had some to spare." 

"We then moved to Round Valley (Amity) or Springerville (they are all connected to 
each other), and then settled on 80 acres in Eagar (about two miles or less away from 
Springerville). Several other families soon settled in that vicinity and the town was named for 
one of my cousins (John Thomas Eagar, our Lucile Neilson Johnson's grandfather and his 
brothers who settled Eagar)." Susan Elvira 

Sam: "After I was there for a year, I took up one hundred sixty acres of fine, level land at 
Eagerville, and at the same time took a contract for hauling saw logs seven miles down on Tony 
Long's ranch. He had a sawmill there. He gave me seven dollars per thousand feet and all the 
slabs I wanted to use. I made two trips a day and hauled five hundred feet a load. I gave one half 
to have the logs cut and piled. I did pretty good, making enough out of the logging to feed my 
team, clothe my family, and build with. 



John Eagar, Bill Eagar, Henry Martineau, Moroni Martineau, and myself lived at 
Eagarville. Each of us took up 160 acres of land, all joining each other, and we each built on the 
corner of our land so as to be close neighbors to each other. We each built a log cabin, and I built 
a lumber house afterwards, and a 48 by 48 barn out of logs. I also built a corral for my cattle with 
the slabs, which I stood up all around. I built a manger on three sides of the corral, with slabs 
over it, and then stacked my straw on top of it so it would be nice and warm for my stock in the 
winter. I filled my barn with chaff and wild hay, which made good feed. 

We were very happy there in our home. We had all we needed to eat, drink, and wear. 
Although our clothing was not the best, it was good enough to get along with. We had a good 
home - the best one we had had in our lives." 

"After leaving Taylor they moved to Amity on the head of the Little Colorado. Here they 
became intimately acquainted with Jacob Hamblin, the great Indian missionary. I recall he used 
to tell of his missionary experiences. They next moved to Eagarville where father built a home, 
the fourth house to be built in the village. 

Father hauled logs to the sawmill and I went with him. One day as I was chucking a 
rock under the log, the cant hook slipped out and let the log back on my finger and mashed it as 
flat as a pancake, but that didn't stop me going with him. I would hide under his bedding and 
after hours of travel would crawl out and surprise him." Jodie 

In 1882, President Jesse N. Smith divided Round Valley into two wards, the upper to be 
known as Amity and the lower as Omer. 

To supplement water supply in Eagar, the settlers, had to haul water in 50 gallon barrels 
from the river. In Water Canyon, William Walter Eagar a cousin of Susan Elvira, had built a 
sawmill and established a ranch up in Water Canyon. Sam was able to get work with him once 
in a while hauling timber to the mill. 

During the years that Sam and Susan Elvira were in the Taylor, Springerville, Eagar and 
St. John areas, there were numerous problems with the Mexicans, Indians and outlaws. They 
were really on the skirts of time for the development of the country and the making of 
communities. They saw and experienced many sad and violent situations. Jodie was just a child. 

An interesting thing: John Thomas Eagar carried mail to Fort Apache, Arizona, when the 
Indians broke out and surrounded the Fort. Seven soldiers and one officer were killed. He had 
to remain there five days and left in the night. The report went home that he was killed and mail 
scattered along the road, but his wife would not believe it. At another time while freighting in 
the company of John T. Lesueur and Milford Allred (Reddin's younger brother.) out at Canyon 
Diablo near Winslow, they were held up by outlaws, had an exciting fight, took the outlaws 
prisoners, and the outlaws were sent to jail at Yuma, Arizona for four years. (Family passing in 
the night again. This must have been around 1879/80. How fun.) 



Indians, Outlaws, Mexicans 



"The Round Valley, being free of Indians, made it ideal for settlement, but it also made it 
suitable for outlaws who were being driven from adjoining states. In the 1880s, there came to 
this beautiful spot some of the toughest outlaws the west has ever produced. Prominent among 
these gangs were the Cavanaugh, also known as Snider Gang, nine of whom were killed in a 
fight just among themselves on the hill back of what is now the Eagar cemetery. Con Bunch, the 
valley's first schoolteacher, in writing of this fight says "They were buried on the north end of 
the hill overlooking Fort Milligan" 



"There were many ways to leave Arizona, but the most common in that day was either 
"Arizona kickers style" (hanging) or by the "Winchester route" (shooting). Because of the lack 
of tall trees and the jail's low-hanging door, hangings were difficult, so most outlaws and other 
unfortunate people left by the Winchester route. The first Apache County Jail was a one-room 
adobe structure built in the early 1880s. In 1881, William "Wild Bill" Campbell and "Thick- 
Lipped" Joe Waters were in this jail for the murder of William Blanchard and Joe Barrett. After 
the jailor left on a "convenient" errand, at least 100 men descended on the jail and hanged both 
men in the doorway of the jail. Because the doorway was too low, somebody had to bring a little 
extra rope to tie a prisoner's legs up behind his back before he could be hanged." From: 
"Images of America, St. Johns," by Cameron Udall. 

The Clanton's, whose feud with Wyatt Earp made Tombstone famous, lived in this 
section, homesteading in several places adjoining the valley. They always maintained a home 
here and gave Springerville as their mailing address. 

The Westbrooks (remnants of the Butch Cassidy gang of Utah and Colorado), known 
mostly for their land jumping activities, murdered James Hale in the streets of Springerville, 
December 25, 1887, giving as their only excuse, "They wanted to see if a bullet would go 
through a Mormon." Billy the Kid was often seen here celebrating with the others of his kind in 
the late seventies and early eighties. The outlaws so outnumbered the better citizens they were 
almost completely in control. 

James G. H. Colter, first deputy U.S. Marshal of the district, speaking of the troublesome 
times said, "In the 1880s the only law in Round Valley was the six gun shot from the hip. "A. F. 
Banta, who served in the Territorial Legislature under two names, Banta and Charley Franklin 
(neither of which was his real name), said he was no angel and had seen most of the tough towns 
of the west, but Springerville was the worst of them all." 

"George H. Crosby, Mormon Bishop, speaking in church in 1887 told the brethren to 
keep their guns well loaded and at hand to protect their wives, their lives and their property." 
("A Window To Our Past", by Ireta Eagar Irvine Ann Curfew Eagar, 1999) 

It wasn't until about 1887 that the Sheriff in Prescott finally came into the area and 
cleaned the outlaws out. But by that time Sam had moved his family to the Nephi, Mesa area. 

"Times were hard, and they felt very fortunate that they had barley bread, corn dodger, 
hominy, parched corn penoli, and molasses for sugar, while living in Meadows near St. Johns, a 
small community along the Little Colorado. As a boy I had to glean wheat from the fields after 
the reapers. Also, we gathered straw from which mother braided hats for the family and 
neighbors." Jodie 

An important thing to add here is the friendships and family relationships among some of 
the people. Several of the families in our direct lines knew each other as fellow Mormon 
pioneers, and later on some of their children married. Here are a few of those relationships: 

Susan Elvira Martineau married Benjamin Samuel Johnson 

Benjamin Samuel Johnson's father was Benjamin Franklin Johnson, who was a brother to 

Joel Hills Johnson. 

Joel Hills Johnson had a daughter Susan Ellen Johnson 

Susan Ellen Johnson married James Henry Martineau, the father of Susan Elvira 

Martineau. 

Joel Hills Johnson had another daughter named Sariah Anna Johnson who married John 

Eagar, the father of John Thomas Eagar who, with his two brothers settled Eagar, 

Arizona— thus cousins of Susan Elvira Martineau Johnson. 



Cora May Alfred's father, Reddin Reddick Allred, knew these families in the 

Springerville and Eagar areas. He freighted through there. Cora became the wife of 

"Jodie". 

Marlin, Milford, and Aldo Allred, are Uncles to Cora May. 

Lehi Smithson, a great-great-uncle, brother to James Daniel Smithson, who was our 

great-great-grandfather on the Neilson side. 

Somehow we all turned out well. Our pioneer ancestors helped to build this great state 
of Arizona. We have much to be proud of. 

Susan Elvira gave birth to Sarah Elizabeth in Eagar on 3 June 1884. She passed away on 
20 July 1885, while they were living in St. Johns and is buried there. 

Note: James Henry Martineau and family (Susan Elvira's parents) moved to Pima and Graham 
Counties, Arizona to do the land surveying for the Mormon settlements. They were there about 
four years. Then they moved on into Old Mexico. Reddin R. Allred' s parents were in the Gila 
Valley also. They died there and are buried in old Hubbard now a part of Thatcher. 

Sam: "By this time my father was called to come down to Arizona with all of his family 
and colonize in some place where he could find room enough. He came down to the Salt River 
Valley and landed at Tempe. He then went down the river about fifty miles and took up a nice lot 
of country. He and the boys then went to work and dug a ditch and made a brush dam out of 
mesquite and rock and took water out of the river. They called it the Second Gila Bend Canal. 
Then they commenced to clear off some land to put in a garden and a nursery. They also planted 
a lot of alfalfa and grain. 

About the time they got their crops planted, the first flood came and took out their dam. It 
was too late then to put in another and save what they already had in, so they had to abandon the 
place and came back to Tempe. 

He (Benjamin Franklin Johnson) bought a lot from Charles T. Hayden, and they went to 
work building themselves houses. Some of them went to work for Mr. Hayden. He gave them 
teamwork putting up hay and hauling freight to Globe, Miami, and Silver King, and to other 
parts where there were mines. They all got along very nicely for some time. 

Pa got a piece of nice land from Mr. Hayden and put in about ten acres of nursery again, 
and sent off and got the first bees that were shipped into Tempe. He did fine with his bees. About 
three hundred colonies fell into the hands of Benjamin Far (Johnson) and Joseph Johnson. The 
rest were sold to Bro. James Cosby for a lot of jewelry. Father converted Bro. Cosby, and he was 
baptized into the Church, also his family. 

I kept getting letters from my dear old mother, begging me to come and see them, telling 
me in each letter how well all of the brothers were doing, and how they wanted to see me. They 
also would write me, making me promises that if I would come down, they would come after me. 

I wanted to see my dear mother so bad, anyhow, that I became dissatisfied with my home 
in Eagerville and wanted to go to Salt River. I talked a lot to Elvira of how much better off we 
would be if we went where my parents and brothers and sisters were. There at Eagerville, we 
were all alone, and I had to haul all of the wheat, barley, and corn from Water Canyon to 
Eagerville all alone, and had to stack it alone, as well as load it all by myself. 

When we did not get any letters for a month or two, we would forget about wanting to go 
to Salt River, and felt satisfied with our home again, and when we would get settled down again 
and thinking that we were getting along fine, and were happy, we would get two or three more 



letters from my folks, one always from my mother, begging us again to come and see her. She 
would tell again how much she wanted to see us and how much the boys would do for us if we 
could only come down there where they were, and how much better off we would be with them 
all helping us. I would get excited again and want to go. 

It kept up like this until one day my brother-in-law, Don C. Babbitt, came to see me with 
word from Father that President Brigham Young had called him and all of his sons and 
daughters, and sons-in-laws, to colonize all together, and he had the privilege from President 
Young to call Don and I to come down there where they were, as they had a ward of their own 
there at Tempe, that James F. Johnson had been appointed and set apart as Bishop, and they 
needed us to help them in the ward." 

Needless to say, they didn't move to Tempe at this time as another business opportunity 
came forward and the family moved up to the St. Johns area. 
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Jodie and Cora 



1884 

James Henry Martineau, Susan Elvira's father, surveyed the town of St. Johns. Sixtus E. 
Johnson, Sam's cousin and Uncle of Susan Elvira, was living in Concho and later in St. Johns. 
He became the Postmaster of St. Johns and served as Bishop, but did not stay and went on to the 
Gila Valley and into Old Mexico. 

Sam: "Don begged me to go down there. He said to me, "If you will sell out here and go 
with me to St. Johns, we will work together and put in forty acres of barley. After we get that in, 
I have a coal mine about thirty-five miles away where we can haul coal to a lime kiln I have. One 
trip with our teams will burn a kiln of lime of two or three tons, and we can sell the lime as fast 
as we can burn it, and we can get ahead, and this fall load up and both of us go down to Salt 
River together." That sounded good to me, all right. 

We went to St. Johns, and if I worked with Don as he had planned, we could get a load of 
coal in two days, easy, and in one day we could load the lime kiln and fire it, and that was all we 
had to do until the lime was burned. Then all we had to do was drive to the kiln and load up our 
wagons with good lime and take it right to the market and get our money for it. It surely looked 
good to me. I could see two or three hundred dollars a month. 

Just at that time, a man by the name of Henry Marble came to see me about something, 
and I asked him if he wanted to take my place and pay a blacksmith bill I owed of $25.00 to a 
man at Amity. Then if I ever came back and paid him the $25.00, 1 was to take my place back 
again. If not, he was to have it all for the $25.00. He "snapped" it up quick. We loaded up our 
things, such as bedding, clothes, trunks, bedsteads, a chair or two, and my plow, and left 
everything else right in the house for Henry. We went away and never did go back to Eagerville. 
But I have never been sorry I left that dear home but just once in my life - and that has been ever 
since that day to this. 

We were two days going to St. Johns. Don had a chance to buy a house and forty acres 
of land close to the Colorado River, in St. Johns, east of town and just on the east side of the 
river. I took half of it to pay for. It belonged to the Church. We put forty acres to 
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hay and watered in at once. It came up and loomed fine, but the dam went out and, of course, the 
barley all dried up and blew away. 

The hauling of the coal thirty-five miles to burn lime also didn't amount to anything. It 
was not a success, as much of the rock would not burn, and what did burn was not good lime, so 
that we could not sell it as readily as we thought we could. We could not do anything with the 
lime, and so I had to find work in some other way. 

I got a job hauling lumber from the sawmill down to St. Johns. I think I received $8.00 a 
thousand. I could haul fifteen hundred feet of dry lumber at a load, or one thousand feet of green 
lumber or partly seasoned, making a trip in two days." 

Sam hauled salt for domestic and animal use. The trips were made two to three times a 
year. There was a salt lake about 45 miles from Springerville, a little northeast, in New Mexico 
called the Zuni Salt Lake. 

For centuries, the Pueblo people of the Southwest, including the Zuni, Acoma, Laguna, 
Hopi and Taos pueblos, made annual pilgrimages to Zuni Salt Lake to harvest salt, for both 
culinary and ceremonial purposes. Ancient roadways radiate out from the lake to the various 
pueblos and ancient pueblo sites, such as Chaco. The lake itself is considered sacred, home of 
the Salt mother deity, known to the Zuni as MaT OkyattsikT. Also known as Las Salinas to 
early Hispanic settlers in the area. Now the early settlers in eastern Arizona made their treks 
there also. They hauled it to Prescott for animals and domestic usage. 

Zuni Salt Lake, is a rare high desert lake, and a classic moor. It is located in Catron 
County, about 60 miles south of the Zuni Pueblo, New Mexico. It is extremely shallow, with the 
depth only to four feet in the wet season. During the dry season, much of the water evaporates 
leaving behind salt flats. 

"The Freight Rolled", by James R. Jennings, Taylor, AZ, 1969, location of copy, Show Low 
Public Library. 

Quote: "Wagons were usually Studebakers, Bains or Schutlers. They were ordered from 
the middle west and brought in by mercantile companies having government contracts to 
transport supplies of all kinds to Fort Apache or the Indian Agency at White River and were sold 
to the freighters on time contracts. 

Our regular runs took us to Fort Apache, ninety miles south of Holbrook. The round trip 
of one hundred eighty miles took eight days in good weather. Bad weather meant bad roads and 
several additional days to make the trip. Under such conditions it was frequently necessary to 
borrow teams from other "outfits" and hitch them to "stuck" wagons to pull them out of mud 
holes 

A freight outfit usually consisted of six horses hitched to two wagons coupled together. 
As a rule the front wagon carried a weight load of from three to four thousand pounds and the 
second wagon a load of two thousand five hundred or three thousand pounds. Sometimes an 
outfit consisted of four horses and two wagons. At other times it was limited to one team and 
one wagon. The covered wagon so familiar in western movies was a necessity. The canvas 

cover provided protection from weather and storm damage to perishable freight Although 

Fort Apache was the primary destination for most of the freight from Holbrook, other areas were 
served. These included Cubicue, about forty-five miles west of Fort Apache; Young, in Pleasant 
Valley south of the rim; and Keams Canyon on the reservation north of Holbrook. 

On return trips, wagons were used as bedrooms except when loads of firewood were 
hauled home or loads of wool destined for the Holbrook area, to be shipped to market on the 



Santa Fe, filled the wagons. 

(Note: He names freighters in the Snowflake, Taylor areas and add this "Smithson from 
Woodruff occasionally hauled with two wagons and eight horses, using a 'jerk line'). 

"Then, as now, economic laws took their toll. In retrospect, no freighter survived who 
did not grow his own feed. This, of course, required the freighter to own and till his own farm. 
It also required irrigation of land and that necessitated upkeep of ditches, assessments to build 
and maintain dams and main canals. These assessments were usually paid for in work instead of 
cash, as money was a scarce commodity. 

In the freighting business in northern Arizona, the Willis Brothers of Snowflake (they 
usually used teams of twelve horses) and two mercantile companies in Holbrook (ACMI and A 
& B Schuster Company) seemed to alternate with freight contracts. Each had a corral to 
accommodate freighters and each was large enough to permit freight outfits to drive in, turn 
around and camp. Horses could be fed, campfires built, and food prepared by the freighters. 
Pumps and large water troughs were provided in front of the mercantile companies on "Railroad 
Avenue" for the convenience of the horses. 

There were no roads as we know them today. The roads were actually trails made by 
wagons. In dry weather they were mostly rough, in wet weather they were ruts and mud holes, 
often rock strewn. Construction or maintenance work was rarely done. A small road tax, 
perhaps a dollar per year, was assessed by the county. For the most part this was used to build 
wooden bridges across bad washes. Horseless carriages did not appear until much later. 

When the weather was bad, wagons were frequently stuck in mud holes. Teams from 
other wagons were added to help pull the wagons from the mud and the driver would be covered 
with the sticky mess from head to foot. No one seemed to get upset; no one knew any other way. 
Such experiences were a part of life at that time. 

At day's end the freighters camped, watered and fed the horses and hobbled them for 
grazing. The bedroll consisted of several heavy quilts rolled up in heavy canvas, sometimes 
called a tarpaulin, which was watertight when new. This roll was pulled down from the top of 
the load and laid out under the wagon. During stormy weather a little mud might drip from the 
underside of the wagon onto the bed. 

Barrels of water were hauled for the horses only in dry season, and then only between 
Taylor or Snowflake and Holbrook. This season was usually April, May and June. An 
improvised shelf bolted to the side of the wagon was a perch for the barrels. They were, of 
course, tied securely to the body of the wagons with ropes. Since the barrel might burst if 
dropped, three men usually removed it from the shelf." 

1885 

The land for the Mormon settlements was purchased in large by Jesse N. Smith, Lot 
Smith and others. As he found the land he reported back to the Church authorities for permission 
to purchase and it went on accordingly. Many of these town sites were purchased first and then 
Saints came in and settled them. 

A short quote from Salt Lake: "Buy and send the missionaries to take possession of the 
Colorado Meadows for much depends upon your action in this matter. 

According to these instructions, I aroused early on the 23 and prepared myself and left 
the place in company with Brother Moffat and traveled about 50 miles, half the way over a very 
stony road, to Sunset; arrived at 7 o'clock in the evening, very weary, having ridden part of the 
way on horseback. I conversed with Brother Lot Smith upon the subject and he agreed with me 



about writing to Amnion M. Tenney to close the bargain in buying and to possess the Meadows 
(an oasis six miles below St. Johns). On the 25 th I wrote two letters to Ammon M. Tenney and to 
Brother Greer. I advised Brother Tenney to close the bargain with the Barths, to buy the place 
but to make his purchase and to send brethren to occupy the Colorado Meadows, and we called 
upon four missionaries to prepare themselves to start tomorrow, to get there and to take 
possession of the Meadows. I wrote to Brother Greer and John Hunt to also send a man. I also 
wrote a letter to President John Taylor of six pages, concerning what we had done in purchasing 
and taking possession of the Meadows, and sent an extract of Brother Tenney' s letter and 
retained a copy." 

A search in the LDS Church History records for these areas would be quite interesting. 
Snowflake and Taylor were purchased at this time also. 

In 1884, colonizing conditions in St. Johns became acute due in part to persecutions and 
prosecutions for polygamy, and in part due to the fact that the country was crowded with flocks 
and herds on the numerous ranches that were being taken up by people unfriendly to the Mormon 
settlers (cattle conglomerates from Texas and the railroad coming into Holbrook to ship the 
stock). These stockmen were flocking in from Texas and other western states. Apache County 
was a waving meadowland of grass and thus attracted the sheepmen, cattle ranchers. 
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"Most of the time it was just a matter that the agricultural base of the small Silver Creek 
and Little Colorado communities just simply could not support the growing families and one by 
one either individuals or families would have to relocate to some place that was more promising 
or sought temporary work elsewhere. The precarious existence of the Little Colorado 

communities was such that many failed or merged or were abandoned "A History of Taylor 

and Shumway in Arizona's Silver Creek Valley", by Arvin Palmer. 

"Unlike the Hispanic settlers, the Mormons didn't choose to settle in St. Johns—they were 
told to do so by church authorities. It is highly unlikely that any of the Mormons would have 
chosen to leave their friends, families, and homes in Utah to settle there otherwise. But when the 
church authorities told the members to "hold at all costs," the two factions, the "Mexicans and 
the Mormons," squared off—one faction to fight for land they believed was rightfully theirs, the 
other to fight for land they didn't even want— and in the midst, a town was born." From: 
"Images of American", Cameron Udall. 

That is why Sam who was the head of the household and our other grand- ancestors on 
the other sides of the family were always gone from their families. They were out freighting, 
contracting to build roads, mining and doing whatever and wherever it took them to earn a living 
for their families, leaving the women to manage everything at home alone. 

"Once father made a bargain with a butcher in St. Johns to take all the rabbits we could 
kill. He hadn't reckoned on the fact that father was an expert shot. The first day we were out we 
killed over 100. We delivered them to the butcher and that completed our rabbit business. We 
had killed more in one day than he had supposed we could do in a week. Father was an 
excellent sawmill hand, and also a champion Cradler (tying wheat into bundles out in the fields 
at harvest time), having held that title many years in Arizona. 

Our home was St. Johns. Here father made a living by hauling. Coal was 



hauled from east of St. Johns and salt from New Mexico. They found the Mexicans to be as 
treacherous as the Indians, and every man had to carry a gun and at every camp one must stand 
guard. Notwithstanding, every precaution taken, many wagons were looted and burned. I 
remember during the cowboy/Mexican trouble, Nat Greer caught a Mexican, cut his ears off and 
let him go. 

While in St. Johns, Father hauled freight from Holbrook, a distance of 80 or 90 miles. I 
always went along. The freighters were often attacked by the Indians, men killed, horses and 
provisions taken, and wagons burned. On night we camped on the bank of the Little Colorado 
River. We were warned by the stage driver to look out as the Indians had attacked some 
freighters just ahead and were coming our way. Nothing happened that night except the loss of 
sleep. At daylight, the wagons moved on. I went to the river to get me a drink and filled some 
empty cartridges with water and fit them together by two's. As I passed the coals where our fire 
had been, I threw the cartridges in and walked on; just then the buckboard stage came up out of 
the river and as they got on top, the wild mules got scared of something, left the road, and ran 
over the camp fire. The shells began exploding and blew coals and ashes over the mules and 
away they went across the prairies of sage brush. The drivers were yelling "The Indians!", and 
the men all stopped to see what had happened. They thought the Indians had shot up the place. I 
explained what I did and what a laugh they had on the stage drivers. On his way back he stopped 
and asked how we came out with Indians that morning." Jodie 

Things were so bad in St. John's in 1885 that the Church Authorities in Salt Lake had to 
take drastic action to help the Saints. In September, 1885, the St. Johns Ward was in great need 
of food. President John Taylor, trustee-in-trust of the Church, sent a donation of flour in the 
amount of two carloads. Taylor issued a tithing office order for $1000 and $1 187 more was 
collected in Utah stakes, to aid the settlers in the purchase of foodstuffs and seed grain. It was a 
great blessing to the people. It was distributed and signed for by nearly all heads of families in 
St. Johns. (Our Sam Johnson, James Daniel Smithson, and other Johnson and Eagar members of 
our family must have been the recipients of some of that aid.) 

Jodie: "After living in St. Johns for some time, Father moved the family to the sawmill 
in the mountains southwest of St. Johns, where he worked for several months. While at the 
sawmill, I had several experiences. One day Mother took James, Wilmirth, and I and went down 
three miles to visit a family. On our way home through the timber we heard shooting. The 
bullets were humming through the trees knocking off limbs over our heads. Mother said, "Let's 
kneel and pray." Just as we dropped to our knees a bullet hit the tree where we stood. 

Father hauled lumber from the mill to St. Johns that winter and I went with him a lot. We 
lived with Orville Bates on a ranch near the sawmill. During the winter a big skunk moved in 
with us. He lived under the floor during the days and up with us at night. He would skim the 
milk at night and boy did he get fat! One night Daddy (Sam) caught and killed him. He dressed 
him in fine shape and Mother put him in a big dripper and baked about two quarts of oil out of 
him. Skunk oil is good for the croup. Mother sent me out to dump out the skunk. It was so crisp 
and it smelled so good that L. L. Bates, his sister, my sister and myself decided to taste it. We 
thought that if the oil was good, the skunk was too. So we salted him and ate him. 

In the spring of 1885, Father moved to the Meadows, a small farming district 8 miles 
north of St. Johns. We made the trip on my seventh birthday. When we camped for dinner, I 
had to take the animals for water which was about a mile away. I got on one of Brother Orville 
Bates' mares, with a pair of spurs. She was from race stock, and when I touched her with spurs 
she gave me the ride of my life. The faster she went, the tighter I clung on with the spurs. That 



was some fast ride. (Orville Bates was a cousin to Reddin Reddick Allred and was the same man 
who helped Mary Matilda Allred when they were having problems while living in the area of St. 
Johns.)" 

Hunt is an agricultural settlement seventeen miles down the stream from St. Johns and 
one mile below a former Mexican settlement, near San Antonio, above which at some time 
subsequent to 1876 there settled an army officer named Hunt, who left the service at Fort Apache 
and whose descendants live in the county. The first Mormon settler was Thomas L. Greer in 
1879, the old Greer Ranch still maintained, a mile east of the present post office. Thereafter, the 
location was known as Greer Valley. (This is an old article. The Greer Ranch has been sold. 
Parts of the old ranch house is there, but not much else.) 

The Meadows purchase, eight miles northwest of St. Johns, was occupied November 28, 
1879. Among the settlers was the famous Indian missionary, Ira Hatch. The Meadows was 
authorized to be bought by the Church about the same time as St. John's was purchased. 

The general subject of land titles in the Mormon settlements that came within the scope 
of railroad land grants had been an issue for some years. In there was added need for defense of 
the squatter titles secured from Barth and the Mexicans, while there was assault on the validity of 
the occupation of the town site. On several occasions, especially in March, 1884, there was 
attempted "jumping" of the choicest lots and there was near approach to bloodshed, prevented 
only by the pacific determination of Bishop Udall. The opposition upset a house that had been 
placed upon one lot and riotous conditions prevailed for hours. Reinforcements quickly came 
from outlying Mormon settlements and firearms were carried generally in self defense. A 
number of lawsuits had to be defended, at large expense. There was friction with the Mexican 
element, which lived compactly in the old town, just east of the Mormon settlement, and clashes 
were known with a non-Mormon American element that had political connection with the 
Mexicans. 

Jodie: "Each fall after the grain was cut; the women would take the children and go 
gleaning on the fields. They gathered the long wheat straws and braided them into hats. The 
heads were picked up separately and thrashed. I learned to braid the straws and Mother braided 
my hats. 

Father took a contract building a fence in Greer Valley, along the Little Colorado, 18 
miles northwest of the Meadows, on the Old Howe's Ranch, and he moved the family there. It 
was a beautiful valley. There I spent some of the happiest hours of my life, riding the Little 
Colorado and Zuni Creek to see if there were any cattle in the bog. If I found any, I would report 
to the ranch foreman and he would go pull them out. I was to get 15 dollars a month and I had to 
make the ride daily. There was about seven miles to ride on each river. My first outfit was a 
dandy. I found an old army curb bit with long shanks on it and Father took some canvas strings 
and braided me a headstall and a pair of reins. An old mule was brought up for me to ride. He 
was 30 years old and grey headed. Father put a doubled blanket on his back, I was boosted on 
him, and then Father took a rope and made loops for stirrups. The wild cattle were bad to fight 
and I was afraid to get off and drink so I got me a bottle and tied a long string to it. In this way I 
could ride out in a stream and let my bottle down to fill. Once I lost my hat and I had to wait till 
the cattle went to the hills to get it. After that Mother tied it on my head. This mule was so old 
and stiff he couldn't even lope." Jodie 

Note: The Zuni Indian Reservation is a very small one. It is this same area of Howe's 
Ranch and The Meadows. 

Jodie: "One evening as I was coming home around the mountains, singing some song, I 



came upon a band of Zuni Indians on their way back to the reservation. They carried guns and I 
thought they were on the warpath. I left the trail and took off across the flat, shipping and 
kicking the old mule as hard as I could, but he only seemed to trot slower. The Indians began 
yelling and laughing and that scared me all the more. When I arrived at the ranch, no one was 
there. I went to the spring and found that the Indians had gotten into the milk and drank all they 
wanted. Their tracks were all around the house and I decided they had looted the place, so I rode 
on home. When I told Mother that I had seen the Indians, and what had happened she laughed 
and said, "Those Indians were just putting meal and cobs into the spring to make it rain." Later 
on I was given a real cowpony, saddle, bridle, riatta, and spurs. I learned to ride the range, rope 
calves, and ride in races. Joe McKinney practiced me up for the fall roundup. After the fall 
roundup, the calves were branded, and all cattle turned loose, and the boys had three or four 
rodeos with lots of gambling at night. Joe had a white saddle horse called Whiteman. I rode him 
for Joe in a race and won three hundred dollars for him in the free-for-all cow pony race. I also 
won 25 dollars for him by catching a calf the first throw. He had practiced me on that for two 
months." 

Sam: "I got a job with Henry Fowls to fence two hundred acres of hay land on the Little 
Colorado across from Tom Greer's ranch, which was owned by a big cattleman named Howe. 
We were to cut the posts, furnish the wire, and put up the fence. We were also to make a ditch 
from a big spring there, which was about one hundred yards from the fence, and keep the water 
in on ten acres of oats. 
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There were about ten thousand cattle ranging on the Greer Ranch and the Howe Ranch. 
At that time of the year, the Colorado dried up and the larger portion of the cattle watered at this 
spring. They would begin to come in to water at eight in the morning and begin to go out to feed 
at 3 P.M. I had to clean out the sod that the cattle pushed in the ditch, and clean one hundred 
yards of the ditch between three o'clock and dark. 

"Father took the family one day in a large cave in the mountain. We had to crawl on our 
hands and knees for a long ways, then it opened up into rooms. As we went along with our 
torches, I came to a small round hole in the side of the cave. I saw a fire with a lot of pots and 
kettles hanging over it and two old men with long shaggy hair, and long beards. They were 
smoking their pipes and talking. I saw their guns leaning against the wall and a large dog lay 
nearby. Meat was hanging on the wall and they were sitting on bear hides. Meat was roasting 
on the coals. The folks had gone on and I was alone in this room of the cave. I hurried on and 
soon saw their lights in the distance. After stumbling down a number of times in the darkness, I 
caught up with them, all excited over what I had seen. After hours of wandering around the cave 
and finding many arrowheads, beads and pottery ware, we wound our way out. Another time, I 
visited the cave and heard shooting going on it." Jodie 

Note: The following is a short article found on the internet, containing information about 
the area. It may or may not be the same cave that the Johnson family explored that day. It 
shouldn't be hard to track down if someone is interested in doing so. 

Twelve miles south, along the west bank of the river now called San Cosmo by the 
Mexican people, are other ruins of several towns. On the opposite side of the river from one of 
these ruined towns, near the summit of a "Cerrito," is a large crevice or fissure extending into the 
Cerrito perhaps sixty or more feet, front two to five feet in width. 



During the summer of 1876, in company with a companion, Mr. Burbage made a partial 
exploration of this cave or fissure, and found therein hundreds, perhaps thousands, of bows and 
arrows, baskets, stone axes and stone hammers, used as implements of war and the chase; also 
specimens of turquoise used for nose and ear ornaments, periwinkle shells, and a peculiar bead 
used by all the aborigines of the Americas as "wampum," or medium of exchange. 
Unfortunately, some years ago an ignorant Mexican set fire to this valuable collection and the 
entire lot was destroyed. (Note: Some locals say the cave is under the Lyman Dam now.) 

1886 Tempe 

Sam: "After leaving there (Howe's Ranch), I went to (?) again. I had written to my 
brothers to come after me so that I could go back with them. They wrote me that they would be 
in at a certain time, and for me to be ready to go as soon as they got there, as they had to be back 
home in a short time. So I was there, waiting for them when they arrived 

After leaving I came to Salt River with (my) brother Bennie and Will Park (brother-in- 
law). We traveled very fast because my wife was in a very delicate condition. I put a pair of 
heavy bedsprings on top of the first wagon box, then put the top bed on, and that took off the 
heaviest jolts so that she got along fine on the trip. 

We killed fourteen quail and two cottontail rabbits one afternoon, and that day we 
traveled until after dark before we found a camping place. We were hungry and tired, and as 
soon as we stopped, I rustled some wood and built a fire, while the others were tending the 
teams. Then I skinned the rabbits and picked the birds. We fried the fourteen quail and two 
rabbits, and after we were through eating, there was not a piece left. The skillet was licked out 
good and clean. There were eight of us to eat, three children and the rest were grown. 

We came to what was known as Desert Wells. It was so close to the road that if one was 
walking by the side of his team he would step in it, and it was fifty feet deep. We had to water 
our teams there, and had to draw the water up in a pail. We had to take our lines to lengthen out 
what rope we had to reach the water. As soon as we put down the pail in the water we could hear 
something in the water paddling around, so we put down the pail in the water and pulled it up a 
few inches. It was dark and we could not see what it was, but whatever it was, it climbed into the 
pail and we drew it up. And lo, and behold! It was a big fat skunk. We gave him all of the room 
and he climbed out of the bucket and went his way, and we continued to water the animals and 
filled our canteens, and went on our way rejoicing. 

That night we got to Tempe where Ben Far (Benjamin Farland Johnson) and Will Park 
lived, and where we found all well. That very night Mr. Hayden had to dig a well so that he 
could have some water for a lot of hogs, and he wanted one more man to help him, so I went. 
(My) brother, Joseph went along to see me and visit with me. 

As I had traveled all the night before, I was all tired out, and coming into this hot country 
made me very sleepy. When twelve o'clock came around I was "dead to the world." Joseph took 
my place, and I lay down on the ground and slept a long time." 

Jodie: "At this time my grandfather's family, consisting of his five wives and their 
children, (Benjamin Franklin Johnson) moved to Tempe, Arizona, so Father moved there with 
them in September 1886." 

The family moved the last of September 1886. Leaving the Howe Ranch in the company 
of William C. Park, Ike Cobb and Benjamin Farland Johnson, they headed for Tempe, Arizona. 

In Tempe, their sixth child, a son, Benjamin Franklin, was born on 7 November 1886. 
Sam worked then for Mr. Charles Trumbull Hayden, who owned a mercantile business and a 



flour mill, and also a truck garden known as Hayden's Garden." A short story as told by his son 
James (Uncle Jim) Johnson 

Note: (Susan Elvira was eight months pregnant on this move, riding in a wagon over old 
undeveloped roads; roads that were especially bad from the area they were moving from. Just 
two wheel tracks. They went by way of Camp Verde.) 

"The church authorities advised the saints to sell their land in Tempe and move to Mesa. 
Many did and others stopped three miles west of Mesa at a place called Nephi. Here again they 
were pioneers, as each place they went the land must be cleared and irrigated in preparation for 
planting. In Nephi, he (Sam), took up a homestead of 160 acres, which he farmed for 1 1 years. 
Eventually it was sold to relatives. Father also built a home in each of the places we lived. As 
we had to haul water from the canal at Nephi, Father cut a willow and water witched a well near 
the house and it was wonderful water, cool and clear and we never did draw the well dry. While 
at Nephi he again set out fruit trees and orchards." Jodie 

Sam: "At the time I was first sick, (the) building of a lumber dam had commenced across 
the Salt River, up where the Granite Reef cement dam now is. The lumber was all hauled from 
Maricopa as that was as far as the railroad came. Will Park and the Openshaw brothers and 
others were hauling. I had a good big mule team and wagon, and Jodie, who had just turned 
eight, having just been baptized, went with my team to help out. They would load my team and 
put Jodie on the load to drive it, but he would get so sleepy that they had to put my team in 
between two of them so they could see him as they drove along. 

They traveled part of the night so as to make a trip in a day as it was a twenty-mile trip. 
One night Jodie fell asleep and fell off from the load just outside of the front wheels, but he was 
roped in the lines and the mules were dragging him along just ahead of the hind wheels of the 
wagon, which were coupled out to hold twenty feet of lumber. He was yelling as loud as he 
could. Finally the boys missed him, or heard him, and stopped and came and got him out. After 
that they would tie him in so that he could not fall off. He would lie down and the team would 
follow close to the team ahead of them. If there was a bad place in the road, one of them would 
come and drive over it, and then go on. 

They would leave Tempe at three in the morning so as to get into Maricopa at eight to 
load while it was cool; and, oh! What a time I had trying to wake a poor, little eight year old 
sleepy boy who had not gone to bed until after ten, and sometimes eleven or twelve at night - 
and then to have to get him up at three or four in the morning! I could not get up to wake him, 
and as his mother couldn't either, we had to just keep calling him until we got him awake. He 
would stretch out and turn over and beg for just a little longer to sleep." 

The Allred Family: In 1885 we moved to the Gila Valley. On 22 August 1886, 1 was 
baptized at Layton, Arizona, by Alonzo H. Packer. I was nine years and two days old. We had 
chills and fever and was sick most of the time while we were at the Gila Valley." Cora May 
Allred 

1887-1896 Nephi - The Johnson Family 

Four children were born while in Nephi. On 10 May 1889, a seventh child, a daughter, 
Annie Gertrude; on 5 March 1892, their eighth child, a daughter, Emma Vilate; on 24 September 
1894, their ninth child, a daughter, Margueritta (Rita); and on 24 July 1896, their tenth child, a 
son, Seth Guernsey. 

While residing in Nephi, Sam was engaged in farming, dairying and selling his milk and 



cream to the Tempe dairy owned by F. A. Hough. 

He helped build canals and ditches to bring the water from the Salt River to irrigate their 
land. 

Sam: "So we moved up to what is known as Alma, then called Nephi, and he bought the 
right of way and then left. I built a reservoir to hold water from one week to the next, as we only 
got water once a week, and then just enough to fill our tank and a little sometimes to water a 
little ground to put in some fruit trees, sometimes one row at a time. Then we would have to 
carry water from the tank to keep the trees growing. 

We had several head of cows and young stock, besides our teams, which we kept staked 
by the head so they would not bother others. We led them to water and then just moved the 
stake-pin about two feet into where the feed was, and that gave them all the feed they would 
need. In this way they would not run over it and waste any feed, and they would clean it up all 
nice and clean, and the hay would grow up behind them so that we could bring them back again 
to the outside and commence all over again. We kept this up all summer and thus were able to 
put up hay enough to feed the stock during the winter months 

Joseph built a lumber house with two rooms. I had put in five acres in orchard, besides 
one acre of pomegranates and one of grapes. He put in a vineyard of four or five acres and a few 
fruit trees. I lived in the house Joseph built as I came up first. We lived there for two or three 
years before the rest moved up and built on their places. 

We sold Uncle Ben Farland ten acres, Will Park, ten, and Uncle Don LeBaron, ten, but 
they had not moved from Tempe and we had to go to Tempe for Sunday School and meetings as 
there was a ward there with James F. Johnson as Bishop. 

They finally sold out at Tempe and some of them moved to Mesa and the others to Nephi. 
They went to work building themselves houses. I built a three-room adobe down on Joseph's 
place, and we traded so as we could each be on our own land. 

Joseph and I worked together for years. We rigged up a freighting team with six heads. 
We used to haul to Silver King and to McDowell, a soldier post. We hauled hay and grain, but 
we never could get ahead. There was only a living in it as we had to lay over so much waiting for 
a load somewhere. We were in debt to Hayden most all of the time, and for that reason we could 
not get a cent of cash - it was store pay all of the time and it kept getting harder to get a load of 
freight anywhere, and our horses were kept on the "grinding stone" all of the time. 

One Monday morning we hitched up our teams and drove down to Tempe to about 
getting a load to Silver King, and they told us that Silver King had gone bad and had shut down, 
and that there would be no freight until something started up. So we all drove back home, and 
there was nothing more to do other than turn our teams out and try to find something else to do to 
make a living. 

We layed around a few days, planning what to do. Then one day Mr. Peters, one of 
Hayden' s foremen, came up to see us about putting our land into wheat. He made a proposal that 
he would furnish us the wheat to sow and provide us with enough means to clear off the ground 
and put in the crop, and he would wait until the crop was harvested, for his money. We took him 
up on this at once, and Joseph, Arthur Openshaw, and I went in together and cleared off the land 
and put it into wheat. After the wheat came up, we watered it and then got alfalfa seed and 
planted it in with the grain and watered it again. The alfalfa seed came up fine and made a good 
growth along with the wheat. I then cut it off close to the ground with the mowing machine and 
another good crop of grain-hay and fine winter pasture. 

We got wire and fenced the place and took in enough money from the pasture to pay for 



what we were out on the land. 

Let me say right here, I commenced to pay my tithing from then on, and paid it in full as 
near as I could keep track. From that day until this, the Lord has blessed me. 

I also went in with my brothers, Joseph and Ben Far, making brooms. Joseph and I would 
raise broom corn, and then we would work it up into brooms in the winter months. We made 
fairly well making brooks until they began making brooms at Phoenix and Mesa. The Phoenix 
factory got to selling them under the Mesa man and us, and they soon put brooms down to $2.50 
a dozen for brooms that used to sell at fifty cents a piece, and they brooms that sold for seventy- 
five cents were sold at $3.00 a dozen, so there was nothing for us to be made at brooms. 

We went out of the broom-making business and turned to dairy cows and commenced 
working up a dairy. I succeeded in getting a small herd of thirty cows. At that time, a dairy was 
started at Tempe where I took my milk. They could not give but a little at first for our milk until 
they got a market for it, and so we just did make enough to keep going, hoping that business 
would pick up soon. Then just about the time they were going to raise on the price of our milk, 
California got to fighting over milk and they brought the price of milk still lower, so there was 
nothing in the dairy business. 

About that time I got mixed up in mining. A Brother Longmore gave me about twenty- 
five shares in a mine and kept after me to buy more all the time. He would take anything I had - 
butter, vegetables, fruit, honey, beef, or anything they could use to turn to the company. I kept 
getting in deeper and deeper all the time. I finally got so many shares that I went up to the mine, 
myself, to work, taking a mining man with me to see whether it was worth anything or not. 

This man looked around, examined the lay of the country and the formation of the mine, 
then went down into the mine and looked at the ledge. When he came up, I asked him what he 
thought of the mine, and he answered me in this wise, "It is nothing but ordinary rock, and if I 
were you, I would not have a thing to do with it, for it will never pay you a cent on the dollar 
invested in it.... He said, "Well, that may be all right. But you cannot afford to pay me wages, for 
there is nothing in sight, and I do not believe there will ever be. 

and that I was in so deep at that time I felt as though I had better stay with it at least 

for a while until I could sell out to someone for what it had cost me So the company put 

George down in the mine to work, and kept the other miner, Old Jimmy, at work doing 
developing work on other prospects. I took the windlass to run, and we worked on day, after day, 
every day expecting to strike something good. But every day showed the same results — nothing. 

George did not change his mind at all. It was to him ordinary rock There was a man in the 

company by the name of Joseph Prows who wanted to sell out. He was as dishonest as a man 
could be. He got the old miner, Jimmy, to salt the mine, not letting the rest of the company know 
a thing about it. There was an expert mining man coming from Denver to look at our property, 
and Prows thought that by salting it with some of the Bulldog rock, he could sell the claim. In a 
few days, the expert came with an order to give us a check for $10,000.00 for our mine. He 
asked me to lower him down into the mine very slowly, which I did. Every few feet he would 
holler "Stop" and he would pick a few strokes, then holler "Lower." He did this until he reached 
the bottom, and I heard him pick around on the bottom. Soon he called, "Hoist away." I brought 
him up and as soon as he got out of the mine, he turned to me and said, "I came here with 
instructions to give you $10,000.00 for this property, but I will not buy anything from a 
dishonest company. To the one who salted the mine, I will say this for him: he surely knows his 
business. But my advice to you, is, just be honest and you will make more out of your mines in 
the long run, for you have lost one chance already, and I don't know how many more. Honesty is 



the best policy after all 

After the freighting bottom fell out, I sold part of my horses, and brother Joseph did the 
same. I turned all of my spare time to peddling vegetables and all kinds of fruit. I traded them to 
the farmers, taking in exchange their eggs, chickens, and butter. I allowed them the price I 
received for them as I bought my fruit from my brother, L.B. Johnson, who at that time was a 
wholesale shipper in Mesa for both chickens and eggs and all kinds of fruits and vegetables all 
over Arizona, New Mexico, Old Mexico, California, and parts of Utah, both out and in, and he 
paid me cash for all the eggs and chickens I got for him. In that way we kept up the prices of 
eggs and chickens, and when I paid cash, they sold their eggs for five cents cheaper so that I 
could make a little on them. I did the fair thing by all, and came out ahead enough to keep my 
family and keep out of debt, or keep my debts paid up. 

I finally bought half interest in three hundred colonies of bees owned by my brother, 
Joseph, and we run those bees together for several years. (They also farmed. Wheat was their 
crop.) 

We talked it over and decided to do that. George went down in the mine and took a three- 
inch strip from the ledge and sacked it up. We loaded it into the wagon and we all left the mine 
and took the rock to Phoenix and got an assay. There was not a trace of gold in it, so we went 
home and George did not go back with us. I have never seen or heard of George since. I believe 
that he was a good miner and knew his business well. 

When I got home, I settled up with the company, but they could not buy me out as there 
were others wanting to sell out, so I just turned the mine over to the company to do just as they 
pleased as I did not expect to go back any more, and I have never seen that mine any more 

After I could not make a go with the dairying business, I bought a territory in California 
to sell kitchen cabinets in Ventura County. (Sold cabinets there for about eight months and then 
came back home. It was a total disaster for him. He came home to an unhappy wife.) 

Then I got a job working on a threshing machine belonging to Frank Lewis. We worked 
fifteen hours a day for two dollars. There were three of us who fed the separator by hand, each 
working twenty minutes at a time. We had to keep our cutter all cleaned up each time we came 
off from feeding." Sam 

"I spent many happy days in the Salt River Valley. Many of the saints from Tempe 
moved up near us and some of Father's brothers. They also cleared land and planted crops and 
soon we had a small ward called Nephi. 

At the age of 10, 1 could mow and rake hay. Father raised a big crop of wheat the first 
year and he got the Pima Indians to thrash it for him. They tramped it out with horses and 
cleaned it with the wind. I used to go hunting and swimming with the Indians so I learned to talk 
the Pima language. Many times I would eat with them around their camp fires. They would 
make cakes out of mesquite beans and cook them on the coals. 

During the big flood in the Salt River in 1891, the water covered a large part of the Indian 
Reservation and forced hundreds of them to swim to safety. There was an old squaw who was 
103 years old and blind. She was paddling around, but didn't know where to go. The Indians 
said to let her go as she was old, couldn't see, and was no good, but Uncle Will LeBaron swam 
to her and brought her out. The Church took a lot of them to the tithing office at Mesa and cared 
for them 

The year I was 12, the Extension Canal was taken out and I drove a scraper team all 
winter. Mother lived in a tent and cooked over a camp fire for some of the men. This was in 
1889. At that time, Mesa was a very small town with a post office, two stores, and a bakery 



which were all owned by Mormons. The Valley developed fast and soon there were binders, 
headers and thrashing machines going every direction. I first learned to tie grain in bundles or 
sheaves after Father as he did a lot of cradling of grain. Then came the first binders that missed 
lots of the bundles and I had to follow the binders and bind the loose bundles. Then came the 
header and the header wagons. I drove one of the first header wagons that came in the Valley. 
Then I followed the thrashing machine and all the rest of the jobs from the straw buck to the 
firing of the engine. 

The next summer Father and I were with the header on the desert cutting grain. The 
thermometer registered 128 in the shade. There were two headers going in the same field and 
there was a man that hauled water to us and the teams all day long. Men and teams gave out and 
some became overcome with heat all over the Valley 

That winter there came a cold freak storm. It rained for a week and the wind blew. Then 
it turned cold and froze. Mother's chickens were roosting in the trees and they froze and fell out. 
One of our calves that was tied up froze and on the desert where there was no protection from the 
wind, 16 froze in one field without shelter, poor cows 

In 1891, Mother and I saw the river in the streets of Tempe. The railroad bridge went 
down. The dams went out and houses floated past Tempe 

As a boy I was fond of horses. As I grew older I acquired a great love for breaking and 
training them. I trained my saddle pony to do tricks. When I was 14, 1 owned one of the best 
teams in town. Horses and cows were my hobby. Swapping horses and matching teams was 
another. 

Father helped to start the first dairy or creamery and factory at Tempe, Arizona. He was 
a stock holder. He got cows and went to dairying and it was my job to see that the cows were 
milked and that the milk was sent to the dairy, a distance of six miles. James or Bennie took the 
milk to the dairy in a buggy." Jodie 

"We moved in 1886 to the Salt River Valley and had a good home there with a fine 
orchard, some bees, cows, and we even sent milk to the Tempe dairy." Susan Elvira 

Susan Elvira's parents (the Martineaus) left the Pima and Thatcher area and moved to 
Old Mexico joining the colonists at Colonia Juarez, where they lived for twenty years. 

By the age of sixteen Jodie was six and a half feet tall with a chest of 52 inches and was 
very strong. 




Benjamin Samuel "Sam" Johnson 

Allred- 1886/1889 

Alfred's history after their return to Arizona: Mary Matilda did what work she could get 
to keep the family going. Reddin was off trying to find work where he could. Nonetheless, his 
health went from bad to worse and his family suffered greatly. 

The Allreds Move to Gila Valley 



Pa was what they call a freighter and was nearly always away from home. We lived there 
(the Gila Valley) for about three years and my sister, Zella, was born there in 1888. When she 
was a month old, we moved to the Chiricahua Mountains in the southeastern part of the state." 

Here is an excerpt from Mary Matilda's autobiography: "At last your father came home 
(from the year of hunting the lost gold mine on the Navajo Reservation) and we got along pretty 
well for a while. Then we all got the chills and fever. He was too sick to do anything so Uncle 
Marlin came and moved us to Thatcher on the Gila River (leaving Pleasanton, NM), where 
Grandpa and Grandma had gone some time before. We lived there about three years. (Thatcher, 
AZ) Zella was born (6 Mar 1888). The chills got so bad something had to be done. We heard 
that the mountain air would cure them so we decided to go up for the summer. We left when 



Zella was a month old (April of 1888), your father was hardly able to travel. At times he could 
hardly sit up. 

There was a large mill at the place where we went. They sawed timber for the mine at 
Bisbee. We soon got well and as soon as he was able to work he got an eight horse team and 
started hauling timber to Bisbee. So we had a means of livelihood again. We lived there five 
years and had some very interesting experiences during that time. At this time the Indians were 
very troublesome. They often broke away from the reservation and went on the warpath. 

(Mary tells of an experience they had with outlaw Indians. It can be found in Uncle 

Glenn's book along with a more extension autobiography for Mary Matilda Parks Alfred.) 

Your father came home that night and moved us down to the valley. He had a 

homestead in the Sulphur Springs Valley and started a home there. He built a three-room house, 
set out fruit trees, dug a well, and built a chicken coop and a corral for the stock. We were fixed 
up pretty well, we thought, but we were out of money by this time and he decided to go to Bisbee 
and work in the mine for a month or two and get something to go on with. He only worked one 
month and came home sick. 

He was leader in the copper mine. He was a good miner and had spent a great deal of 
time in that work, but he never worked at it again. He was sick for eight months. We had a 
terrible time after that. Our nearest neighbor was a mile away and could not help us very much. 
The only doctor was the one at the soldier post twenty miles away. The trail to the post led over 
the mountain through the country that was often visited by hostile Indians, and the little boys, 
Marlin and Milford, would take turns going for medicine. The older girls had the stock to take 
care of and all the other work to do. 

After he (Reddin) had been sick about four months, my youngest child Cyril, was born. 
We were alone with only the help of the neighbor woman. Soon after that Cora had Erysipelas 
and Marlin had earache till he was nearly deaf. Milford had rheumatism in his ankles till he 
couldn't walk, but went on his hands and knees. They were all sick at once and there were no 
relatives near. 




Just an oddity 



When your father died there were none of our folks there to help us. I sent word to them 
but they did not get it in time to get there. The people who lived there were kind to us and did all 
they could. There was no members of the Church there and no one to conduct a proper funeral. 
They sang a song and said a prayer and that was all. About two weeks after his death his brother 
Marlin came to move me to the Gila Valley where his folks were. We had not proved up on the 
homestead so, of course, could not sell the land and I only got fifty dollars for the improvements. 

So there I was with seven children, the oldest sixteen and nothing to support them on 
except what I could make with my own hands. There was plenty of work in the fruit and the 
Gila, so all that were big enough to work soon got a job. We worked there a month and then my 
brother, Will, who lived at Mesa sent me the money to come to him. Uncle Aldo took us about 
fifty miles to the nearest railroad station, for Bowie. 

We took the train there for his home. We lived at his place ten years, till we came to 
Canada. I did laundry work, washing and ironing four or five times a week. I put the children in 
school and kept them there as long as possible. 

We had only been at Nephi a short time when my brother' s wife died. After that I took 
care of him and his two boys and that made eleven of us to do for. I went out to cook for 
threshers four seasons. Each time I earned enough to get a cow. The older girls took care of the 
little ones and kept the house. The older girls both married in Nephi and then I took care of the 
others alone." Mary Matilda Park Alfred 




ore bucket 




Allreds-1890 



Note: It is believed this next story by Cora happened while they were still living in Oak Grove, 
Arizona, a little northwest of the Gila Valley. 

Cora May: "We had a little place and had some cows and saddle horses and raised a little 
garden. Pa hauled lumber from the mill to Bisbee and it would take him a week or ten days to 
make the trip. He would come home one night, go up to the mill and load and back home again 
for the night, and leave again in the morning for Bisbee. My sister and I took care of the things, 
and hauled pine knots and dry pine home, which was quite plentiful there. 

There were many mountain lions in the country and one night they came down to our 
corral and killed two of our calves. We spent a great deal of time in the mountains where the 
snow was very deep. Once we were going up a trail looking for the horses and as we rounded a 
bend, there sat a big mountain lion sitting right in the trail. We went around him and had a hard 
time getting up the steep mountain back to the trail. We got the horses, and when we got home, 
Pa said that it might have followed us and killed us. At the foot of the hill, we found where he 
had killed a goat and I suppose that he was rather full. 

Mother worried about us continually, but she was never able to walk much, so she had to 
content herself by letting us look after things alone. 

One day Mother decided to go visit some folks down in the Valley, so we girls went to 
find the horses. We were gone all day and in the afternoon a man came by and told Ma that the 
Indians had gone into a house in the next canyon and took what they wanted, tore up the feather 
beds and stole some horses, and were headed our way. The trail came right through where we 
girls were, but we never saw any Indians. When we got home at night, Ma was just sick from 
worrying about us. We loaded up our bed and left that night and never went back to that home to 



live again. That night the Indians shot the man who owned the sawmill through the leg and 
killed one of the logging men. 

In 1890, while we were still in the mountains, my sister Myrtle, was born. Mother was 
alone except for a neighbor lady. We rented a place and had one hundred head of cows on it. 
We girls rode about 25 miles every day and pumped water for them. When any of them became 
lost, we looked for them until they were found. According to the agreement, Pa was to have half 
of the calves, but he died the next year and we never got one. 

We made two short moves when Pa was sick. First we moved over to Oak Grove. We 
went up into the canyon and tore down our old house and moved it down and rebuilt it. On 
January 19, 1893, my brother, Cyril was born. Pa was very sick, so Mabel and I did everything. 
We had the wood to haul and our water we hauled from a place three miles away. The night 
Cyril was born, it was snowing so hard that you couldn't see. We went after an old lady who 
lived three miles away. I drove the team and Mabel walked ahead with a lantern, which kept me 
from driving into many of the deep washes that were along the road. When she became tired I 
changed with her and we got back with the lady just in time. Many times when we hauled water 
the buckets would freeze on the harness and we girls would pound them with rocks or something 
to get them unfastened. I was 15 years old at this time. 

Pa was in bed most of the time from then on. I think that he had cancer of the stomach 
now that I see how people are that have it. We next moved about three miles farther down and 
got a piece of ground. My sister and I dug a well about fourteen feet deep and got water. We 
moved our house again and plowed our ground, put out twenty-five fruit trees and planted a 
garden. We had 35 head of cows, calves and yearlings of our own to take care of and four 
horses. Pa died the 16 c of June 1893. He had been sick a year." Cora 

Note: It is believed that they first moved to Gila Valley, then to Oak Grove, afterwards moved 
their house three miles away. Then they moved on to a homestead in Sulphur Springs Valley. 
From there after Reddin's death, they moved back to the Gila Valley. From there they left by 
train from Bowie, which is a railroad supply depot east of Wilcox, and ended up in Mesa. 

Reddin worked the mines and freighted around Tombstone and Bisbee. His job at the 
mines was to set the dynamite and blow the hole. Breathing the poisonous lead dust eventually 
killed him. His younger brother, Milford, also died in Bisbee (1898) of the same disease. He 
also was a miner and fireman in the copper mine. 

Note by Myrl Johnson Anderson Jensen: "About 1890, Grandpa and Grandma Allred (Reddin 
Reddick Allred) moved into the Chiricahua Mountains. They had been sick with malaria fever 
for so long and had heard that living in the mountains would cure it which it did, so he bought 
cattle and moved up there. Five years later he died of lead poisoning from the mine and was 
buried in that little valley. A white boy had been killed by the Indians and Grandpa had dug a 
grave for him, but the boy's parents moved the body away so Grandpa was buried in the grave. 
Years later it was washed away in a flood." 




The wedding picture of Jodie and Cora 



Jodie and Cora's courtship 



Cora: "I started to keep company with a neighbor boy, S. J. Johnson (Jodie). His cousin 
June, went with Mabel and we four had lots of good times together. We never went alone as 
there were always four to eight of us, and we went to lots of house parties, but I never danced or 
played any games. Jodie and I went together for three years. We were married September 30, 
1896. Two hundred people who were mostly relatives came to see us married, under a big 
pepper tree out in Ma's yard. After the wedding a big dinner was spread out under the tree. The 
marriage ceremony was performed by Grandfather Benjamin F. Johnson. Most of his children 
and their families were present. We lived in a tent with a brush shed for our kitchen for about 

the first six months, then we moved into a little lumber room When Elbert was a 

year old, we went to the St. George Temple and got our endowments. We were sealed when we 
were first married by President Heber J. Grant." 

Jodie: "At the age of sixteen, I met her there (Cora May Alfred), a shy timid and bashful 
girls, and I, the first and only boyfriend she ever had. That was the way I spent my honeymoon, 
working for one dollar a day for ten hours." 

Their courtship lasted for three years. On 30 September 1896, a Thursday, they were 
married under a big pepper tree in his mother-in-laws front yard in Nephi, Arizona. Later they 
took the Honeymoon Trail to Saint George, Utah where they were sealed in the St. George 



Temple on 20 Sept 1898. Also sealed to them were their two boys, James and Bud, both boys 
having been born in Nephi, Arizona. 

The trip to St. George is a very inspiring story as told by Jodie in a separate narrative. It 
is worth reading and having in your home library. However, it is felt that it would not serve the 
purpose to include it here. 




Windmill 







Corn stalks 



1899 

Sam: "I had been sick for several months and three doctors had told me that I could not 
live in Mesa, (and) that I would have to travel to regain my health. John Profit was with us at this 
time, and he went to work fixing up shoes for the teams, shoeing them, and fixing the wagons, so 
we could travel comfortable. After all was fixed, we started early one morning on our lonely 
journey for Mexico, to be gone for two or three years. 

The first day out, we got on a wood road instead of the main road. We traveled until after 
three o'clock when the road played out, and then we discovered that we were on the wrong road. 
This was some time in August and as hot as it could be. We only took our canteens full of water, 
as we had been told that it was only eighteen miles to the Desert Well, and we expected to be at 
the well by three o'clock. 

The only thing for us to do was to turn around and pull back to where we took this road. 
Our teams were all tired out, as we had been pulling in sand for hours, and they were thirsty. The 
children were also thirsty and the water was nearly gone in the canteens and we dared not let 
them have but a little at a time. But we managed to turn around and start back. 

The teams were so hot, dry, and tired out that they would not pull but a little ways at a 
time, and it was getting late in the night. Finally the teams refused to go at all, and there was 
nothing else to do but just camp. So I just stayed right in the road and the other team pulled along 
beside my wagon. We unhitched the teams and tied them fast so they could not get away. 

Then I bowed down in prayer and silently poured out my soul to the Lord, asking for 
help. I had just got up when my wife called to me to come quickly as there was water coming 
down the road. I took the shovel from the side of the wagon and went to work putting a dam 
across the readjust behind my wheels. I just had it finished when the water run into it. I took the 
tub from the back of the wagon and called for the boys to come with the horses, and I went to 
dipping water into the tubs. The animals drank all they wanted, and we filled the barrels, the tub, 
and the canteens. There was not a drop of water run over the dam I had made. 

Just as soon as we had finished filling everything, the water stopped running, and in the 
morning when we got up, there was not a drop of water in the dam, and it looked like there never 
had been. The only thing that showed there had been water was a little white mark around the top 
of the dam." 

Susan Elvira: "Then we decided to go to Juarez, Mexico, to visit my father, James H. 
Martineau. He was a surveyor and went to Juarez to survey the colonists' township. Colonel 
Kosterlisky, a friend of my father, wrote and asked us to come for a visit, suggesting we bring 
anything we wanted and there would be no charge as he would Frank(?) us through. 

We loaded one wagon with provisions, taking enough to last us a year. We had an 

uneventful trip from Phoenix to Tucson We moved on to St. David and as it had been 

raining, some of our dried fruit became damp so we unloaded the wagons to dry our things. The 
next day word came from Colonel Kosterlisky that all travel south of the border must be halted 
because of trouble in Mexico. We moved into a house at St. David while awaiting word to 
continue our trip. 

September arrived and we decided to stay and send the children to school there. We had 
six of school age. We finally sold our home in Nephi, in the Salt River Valley, and bought one 
in St. David. We cleared 40 acres of land, dug three artesian wells, and planted a fine apple 
orchard. We resided there several years " 

"28 August 1899, Benjamin Samuel (Sam) Johnson, his wife Susan Elvira, and six 
children; James Henry (16), Benjamin F. (12), Annie Gertrude (10), Emma Violate (8), Rita (6), 



Seth Guernsey (2), and a young man, John T. Proffitt, not of our faith, left Nephi, Arizona, a 
small settlement 3 miles west of Mesa and started on a journey to Colonia Chuchupe, State of 
Chihuahua, Mexico. We had 2 outfits, consisting of a wagon and four horses driven by James H. 
and a wagon with two mules driven by the parents. We also had a saddle horse with us. We had 
with us our old pet, Babe, and the mules were her colts. We went as far as Mesa the first day and 
visited with Grandpa Benjamin Franklin Johnson. Being a Patriarch, he gave us all a blessing. 
The next morning we went on and camped at the highland canal for noon. We should have went 
due East from there to the Desert Wells, owned by Tom Buchanan. Instead we went South East 
which took us out into nowhere in the desert. We traveled until about six and knew that we 
should be at the well. We pulled out of the road and stopped. The teams were thirsty and so 
were we. Father had me get on the horse and see how much farther. Try as we would we 
couldn't get that horse out of sight of the camp. It would rear up turn on its hind legs and run for 
camp. The country was covered with little Mesquite and little chaparral bushes. It got dark and 
camped dry. The children were crying for water, before we went to bed we older ones prayed for 
the Lord to help us. About 9 pm Mother called to Father and said, "Sam, There is water coming 
down the road." We got up and built a dam across the road. We watered the horses; all had a 
good drink, filled the barrels on the side of the wagon, filled the tubs for morning and went back 
to bed. The next morning we watered the stock, had a big breakfast and went back the way we 
came. The queer thing was that the water was clear and cool after running down the hot dusty 
road. A short ways on our way back the road was dry and dusty. Mr. Profitt, an educated man, 
always explained everything, (but) not this." Family History Stories for my Grandchildren, 222, 
Water In the Desert, by James H. Johnson, August 5, 1948 

St. David is one of the oldest, and a unique community nestled along the San Pedro 
River. The History of this settlement began as early as 1846, during the war with Mexico, when 
the Mormon Battalion passed through the San Pedro Valley. It became a Mormon settlement 
and was only 25 or 30 miles from the Mexican border. During May 1880, the present St. David 
town site was surveyed by James H. Martineau and Edward Lofgreen. In 1883, James H. 
Martineau was put in a counselor in the St. Joseph Stake. The St. Joseph Stake was 
headquartered in St. David and in 1910, was moved to Thatcher. 

St. David was once in Graham County and was headquarters for the LDS Church in that 
corner of Arizona. Most members fleeing to Mexico stopped there for a while. The first settlers 
camped on the Christenson property and built a fort there. Some prominent members later 
moved to the Gila Valley. This settlement grew and diminished as emigrants came and went. 

The canal ran too near the river to furnish much farming land. The "lifeline" of the St. 
David Valley has always been the irrigation canal. One of the first things the pioneers undertook 
was the building of waterways and dams to get the water from the river onto the soil. Of course, 
with the coming rainy season, the dams would be flooded away and would have to be rebuilt to 
prevent crop failure. Many residents can remember putting in hard days on the dam and canal, 
working with a team and scraper. There was always talk and dreams of an agricultural heaven 
"when the Charleston Dam is constructed." It never became a reality. 

1900 

Sam and Susan Elvira lived in St. David and Jodie and Cora in Curtis Flats 
"When the Father moved into the San Pedro Valley (sometime in 1900), he worked 
mainly with his father, Sam, and Uncle Jim (son of Samuel and Elvira). Their main source of 
revenue came from freighting. Most of the money they made went to keep up the freight outfit 



and feed for the teams. The expense for feed was especially bad between jobs or during weather 
when they couldn't work 

Grandpa and Grandma Johnson (Sam and Susan Elvira) started with their family to 
Mexico. Pressure from Grandpa Martineau. Trouble came there and they were stopped in San 
Pedro Valley. They put pressure on Pa and Ma (Jodie and Cora) so we moved the 200 miles over 
there in 1900. Grandpa was living in an old adobe house near the rock school house in old St. 
David. We pitched our tent by it and Grandpa, Father, and Uncle Jim and their teams were soon 
off to freight in Caneanea, Mexico. 

Grandpa acquired 80 acres in Curtis Flat, planted an orchard after digging artesian well 
(eventually seven) and built a little adobe house. Father acquired 80 acres, mostly sages and 
mesquite. Reddin was born in 1901, and I now begin to remember a little of what was going on 
as I was 4. The teams were moved to Contention, near Fairbanks, and a small, very old house 
was torn down and rebuilt on Grandpa's land. We moved in. Grandpa (Sam and Susan Elvira) 
lived in a big tent or tents and the adobe. They soon moved back to Nephi and left all but the 
tents to us 

Father was 6 ft. 6 inches and weighed 190 to 200 pounds. Mother was medium sized, 
very fast and active. I have never known a woman that could do as much hard work as fast as 
she. Father was by training a farmer and freighter. He preferred freighting and there was little to 
be made there by farming, so he was off with his teams a lot. Both parents to not have been in 
good health. Mother was left with we boys 

When we settled on the Curtis Flat, Pa got a job freighting from Tombstone to Fairbanks 
and later he hauled tailings from an old mill in Contention to a new plant that got some gold out 
of it with quicksilver. Pa's brothers worked on some of these jobs with him. Uncle Milford 
Allred came over and worked, too 

The first time I remember the freight outfits coming home, I may have been six. They 

may have come up from Canenea, Mexico " Elbert Johnson, son of Jodie and Cora May) 

Jodie was freighting and hauling supplies to the merchants in the area and to Fort 
Huachuca, the military outpost nearby. When he was home he built up his own property with 
help of his older sons. He was on the local school board and helped to bring in the first irrigation 
canal to the valley. He served as Sunday School Superintendent for almost five years. Then he 
was called as a Counselor in the Bishopric to Joseph N. Curtis. They called him often to serve 
on the Grand Jury in Tombstone. He helped to get the school district enlarged. 

1908 

"Pa bought the B brand of horses from the Lof greens. These horses were wild and 

ranged in the Dragoon Mountains. In the spring of 1908, Pa and Milton Curtis financed a small 
roundup and divided up the mavericks. It was one of the high points of my life. Pa had a boy 
hired named Ed Grant that went. Ed worked for us some when Pa was gone. He was a good 
rider and broke some of the wild horses we caught. Ed swiped some horses to round up with, 
from Delehante in Benson." Elbert 



Another lesson in Freighting 



Sometimes it was necessary for double or triple teaming to move heavy loads up steep 
slopes. For going down steep hills, it was often necessary to cross-lock or rough-lock heavy 
loads to prevent the wagons from running over the teams. Described: Good braking power was 



necessary to keep the wagons from going too fast downhill, overturning, running over some of 

the teams and generally creating havoc and if necessary wheels were 'rough locked,' with 

chains around the rims and fastened to the wagon in the same manner as the shoe. Sometimes 
poles and forked tree trunks were tied on behind the wagons-anything that would help hold the 
wagons back on a steep hill was used. 

The wagon roads comprised two tracks. Whenever wagons passed one another, one of 
the two would have to drive off to the side while the other moved on in the tracks. During the 
spring thaw, the roads were usually so soft and spongy as to be impassable in some areas. 
Wagons often got stuck and required double or triple teams to be dislodged. Summer storms 
sometimes caused the same problem, but the spring thaw was the worst situation. 

There was little or no maintenance on the wagon roads, so they were very rough to ride 
on along some stretches. —especially over rocky areas. Dust was a dirty fact of life for those in 
the rear of wagon trains. 




Jodie and Cora with one of their children 



1909 

Sam and Susan Elvira moved back from Buckeye and Nephi (They had contracted to run 
a dairy up there.). They purchased eighty acres in Robinson (Pomerene) when that area opened 
up. Sam had brought some good cows and horses and had a dairy farm. He shipped cream by 
train to Phoenix. He built a nice lumber house, that later burned. He worked on the canal, in Ft. 
Hauchuca and on road jobs. 

The train was an important way of shipping for the local farmers. They shipped out hay, 
melons, and other farm produce. Three-gallon to ten-gallon cans of cream were shipped to 
Webster's Dairy in Phoenix. The dairy shipped their empty cans back. This provided a small 
income for the farmer during the early years 



Since trains were the best mode of travel, residents of the valley would catch the train to 
Tucson to shop or on business for the day. 

Elbert: "In the fall and winter of 1909, Ma wasn't well at all. We had had lots of 
sickness. There were numerous ponds in San Pedro (Curtis Flats) and also mosquitoes. They 
were the malaria kind so people had chills and fever continually. Reddin had been sick for most 
of a year and Mother had been sick a lot with Milford. We had to take him to the neighbors to 
nurse part of the time. Mother was expecting a new arrival in April, so we boys got to do work 
such as mixing the bread. We used lots of bread since our main diet was bread and gravy or 
milk, if the cows weren't dry. " Elbert 

In 1909, work commenced on the construction of a dam and canal to furnish water for 
irrigating land situated on the east side of the San Pedro River, five miles north of Benson. 
Agriculture on this mesquite-covered land was first envisioned by J. M. Cosby, affectionately 

called Uncle Jim It was his dream to establish a Mormon settlement of irrigated 

farms. With this in mind, Cosby financed construction of a rock and brush dam and a canal with 
men who would use the water doing the work. (Jodie and Sam both own 40 shares a piece and 
worked on this dam and canal, as did their sons.) 

In 1910, the project was completed and men started clearing the land for 

farming. Water for household use was hauled in barrels by each family from an artesian well, 
about two-and-a-half to five miles away. In about 1918, the first cement dam was put in. 

1910 

The 1910 census for Cochise County shows the family living in Curtis Flats in St. David 
Judicial Precinct. It was taken 2 nd of May. The twins were not even a month old. Jodie was 
farming, but he did many things to keep the family going, mostly freighting to Fort Huachuca 
and surrounding mining towns. They had been married 13 years, had eight children, and he and 
Cora could read and write, as did the two oldest children, Joseph and James. 

In 1910, Halley's Comet came by and a long with it came a pair of twins. Elbert said 
every time Grandma Susan Elvira came to visit a new baby soon followed. She came to help 
Cora with each new baby. Twins was a big visit. Susan Elvira was on a train near Maricopa 
when it was robbed either going to help Cora or going back to Mesa afterwards. They stole a 
broche from her. The following is believed to have been that robbery. 

"Carl Hayden was sheriff of Maricopa County in 1910, when the Woodson brothers, 
better known as the "Beardless Boy Bandits," robbed the train between Phoenix and Maricopa. 
After the robbery, the boys got on their horses and rode across the desert for the Mexican border. 

Sheriff Hayden organized a posse and went in pursuit of the bandits— in a car. He knew 
that horses would have a difficult time getting across the desert so he borrowed a huge touring 
car from a local hotel owner, loaded his posse and off they went, negotiating their way around 
saguaro cactus, cholla and prickly pear. 

Meanwhile, the Beardless Boy Bandits' horses had played out and they were afoot in the 
desert. They stopped to rest under a shade tree when one spotted a cloud of dust coming towards 
them. Thinking it was some crazy tourist driving across the desert where there were not roads, 
he waved to get their attention. Much to their surprise, the car pulled up in a cloud of dust and 
there sat the sheriff and his deputies. It was the first time in American history outlaws on 
horseback had been run down by a posse in a horseless carriage." 



1911 




Jodie and Cora Johnson home in 1911 at Curtis Flat, San Pedro. 

Left to right: J. Elbert, Milford, Verna and Vera (not seen), Jodie bending over Vern, Ernest in 

front, Reddin in between Jodie and Cora, Cora and Melvin 



After some land had been cleared in the Pomerene area and the canal nearly 
completed, several families began moving on the land in 1910, from Curtis Flats, near St. David. 
They set up tents to live in until homes could be built, and thus started the new settlement which 
was given the name Robinson and later called Pomerene in 1915, located in the Valley of the San 
Pedro River. 

" Their home was a small shack that had been moved from Contention. The walls 

were papered with newspapers, the ceiling of cloth. Jodie obtained some large cans and cut them 
to shingle the kitchen roof. A willow shed for a porch kept it cool. They were proud of their 
home. When packed and ready to leave for Pomerene, Elbert remarked to Jodie Curtis, 
"Someone could fix this up and have a pretty nice home." He said, "Well, they might be able to 
use some of it for a chicken coop or something." A house is a home when it is well lived in. 

The Jodie bought a small house in Tombstone and moved it to Pomerene. They set it up 
and lived in it until they built an adobe brick house on a hill (still in use 1999). Jodie hired 
Mexicans to make the adobe brick and set them up. In 1912, they moved into the new, 
comfortable home. Water had to be hauled in barrels. They farmed, milked cows, and freighted. 
Everyone worked. School, Church meetings, and dances were held in their home for a while." 
by: Louise Fenn Larson 

"Pa had bought an old house in Tombstone. It was small but I had followed him with 
one load. They got it partly put together and were using it a little when the settlement started in 
Pomerene. They tore it down and built a flat roofed building out of it on a hill in Pomerene and 



moved there. It was one long room with a cloth partition. Jodie hired some Mexicans to build 
them an adobe house and they did a good job. It was partly finished in 1912 and they moved in. 
Jodie let them hold school in the little flat house and Sunday School and Church. There was one 
big room in the adobe house and they held dances there until it was partitioned for a bedroom 

Elvira was born here on the hill, as well as the next three children: Glenn, Samuel, Lloyd 
Douglas and Cyril Calvert, who lived only a day." Elbert 

Sam and Susan Elvira moved into Benson. Susan worked in or managed a local grocery 
store. 

1912 

Sixtus Ellis Johnson brought his family out of Mexico with the colonists as refuges. 
They had to leave almost all of their possessions. Sixtus was now eighty-three years old; the 
move made a hardship for them. They moved on to Pomerene and stayed with Jodie and Cora 
Johnson until they could establish a home. They built a little home. 

While in Pomerene, Sixtus carried the mail from Benson to Pomerene and a route to 
Redington in his surrey with "Old Sorrel". Sometimes his grandchildren would take turns riding 
with him. That was a special treat! 

"About 1913, Pa got a contract to haul wood into Fort Huachuca. I went with him, and 
drove one four-horse outfit. 

Not long after this job was finished Pa got a contract unloading material for a building 
program at Huachuca. He also finished [furnished] all the sand and concrete and stucco. This 
took a year and we had two or three, four-horse outfits on it. I had an outfit. Grandpa (Sam) was 
there part of the time as cook and Pa had a little commissary. Uncle Ben Johnson was there for 
awhile as blacksmith. Ray Farnsworth was there and had teams. 

Pa got another contract when Huachuca quieted down, hauling from Helvestia to Vail 
with a six horse team and also operating a blacksmith shop. He sent me there, first to haul and 

then to work in the shop. A colored man was the blacksmith The Negro disappeared with 

all the money. 

Since I was older, Bud and Red had stayed home more or less and looked after the farm 
and animals and jobs around the Valley. But in 1916, Bud went to Huachuca on another of Pa's 
jobs and later to Sonoita on a big wood job. This was another big affair where it kept Pa all the 
time checking wood and keeping Mexicans and Yaquis to get wood out. There was a bookkeeper 

and commissary, etc As soon as school was out in the spring, the whole family moved into 

the current road job. One big job was a section between Douglas and Bisbee. Another was 
around Patagonia. All of these jobs were handled by teams and can't be compared to road work 
of today. The summer they were on the Patagonia job, most of the family took typhoid fever and 
nearly died. It was a terrible strain on Mother. Grandma Johnson went to help after a time and 
also Bud's girl friend, Hazel Scott, went to help " Elbert 




I 



Johnson's adobe house built in Pomerene 



Benson 



"Benson was established in 1880, when the Southern Pacific Railroad, coming overland 
from California, chose Benson site to cross the San Pedro River. It was necessary to establish a 
junction point to obtain ore from and ship to the new booming towns of Tombstone, Bisbee and 
other mining towns. 

A smelter was erected and in operation from 1881 to 1909. At first the ore was brought 
to the Benson smelter by wagon, was converted into bullion, and shipped out on the railroad. A 
freight depot handled the daily shipment of ore and freight as well as passenger transit. 

Benson developed into a "Hub city." In 1881, Benson became the terminus for the 
Sonora Railroad, from Guaymas, Mexico. This line built by the Santa Fe, was a major route 
between Mexico and the United States for many years. In 1897, the El Paso and Southwestern 
Railroad ran a main line through Benson to Phoenix. 

Homesteaders had come into the area, including a large group of members of The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (Mormons), who had left Mexico in 1912 because of the 
Mexican Revolution. They joined several families, who had settled along the San Pedro River 
north of Benson, where the small community of Fair View (later Robinson and finally renamed 
Pomerene) was beginning to develop. Farms opened up; crops of alfalfa, wheat, barley, oats, 
sorghum, and various vegetables were grown. A dairy business was supplying Benson with milk 
and cream. The produce was greatly needed by the merchants in Benson, the farmers needed the 
market for their produce. 

In the fall of 1914, the Benson Union High School was opened to forty-five students. 
The first school bus from Pomerene to Benson (1914-1916). The driver was Alvah Fenn who 
went to school the two years he drove the bus, even though he was married and had three 

children Those in the bus are Seth and Delbert Johnson, Elbert Johnson " 

Pomerene, Arizona and the Valley of the San Pedro, A History", by Louise Fenn Larson 



For the first two years, (Pomerene) the settlers sent their children to the Benson school, 
In 1911, School District No. 64, called Fairview, was established. Classes were held in the John 
T. Proffitt home that year, with Anna Beauchamp as teacher. 

Mormon colonists, fleeing the Mexican Revolution and Pancho Villa's forces, were 
attracted to Robinson because of the land available for homesteading. To accommodate the 
additional children, classes were moved to Jodie Johnson's place on the hill. 




Jodie Johnson's road crew 



Sam: "I bought out a ten-cent store in Benson for Elvira. She thought that she could do 
well with it, and she did for a long time. She added to it a line of millinery goods, and she did 
well with this until she had an accident caused by the turning over of an automobile with her in 
it. It twisted the flesh off from both her legs. The Doctor didn't know whether he could save her 
legs or not, but he surely did do all that he could. He would come from three to five times a day, 
at first, and he could not use the same medicine twice. The first time it would cool the flesh, and 
the next time the same medicine would burn like fire, so he had to keep changing until he made a 
solution out of borax, which cooled the burning legs. If ever a woman suffered in this world, she 
did, and has ever since. Poor Elvira! 

When she was well enough to be about, she went back to the store, but she could not care 
for it like she wanted to. When people would come in to buy things, of course Elvira could not 
see all over the store while she was sitting down, and many would buy an article and then take 
two or three more away with them. She soon began missing things, and found out that she had to 
close her doors and lock up. After she found a buyer and took stock, she found that she had been 
robbed out of nearly half of the best goods she had in her store, and she just came out about even. 
It took a long time for her to get her pay, and then it came in such small amounts that it did her 
very little good. The last payment she received was thirty dollars. Then this man sold out and 
beat it, without saying a word, and Elvira lost quite a bit. . . ." 




An early road grader 




Scrapper used to level roads and farmlands 




1917 

"Jodie hurt his back, lifting, years ago at the Soldier's Post at Huachuca, and I will here 
relate some of our experiences while here at this post. Jodie had the contract for unloading all of 
the freight that came into the post, such as baled hay, grain, and coal. They were also building a 
new lot for officers' quarters of about four or five large houses, and Jodie hauled all of the 
lumber, cement, plaster, and everything they used in building. He also had the contract for 
hauling all the gravel and sand they used. 

He had to hire a lot of men and teams to do all of this work. He hired me to cook for his 
men, and to help him, if short-handed, to unload or do other work. On the mornings that I had to 
help with the loading during the day, I would get up early and prepare their dinner before it was 
time to go to work at eight o'clock. This did not happen very often, as he tried to keep enough 
men all the time. But the Commander General would not let any men lay around. They had to 
have a job or go. If they were seen idle, the officer would take them out of the post, across the 
line, and tell them to go. Sometimes this would happen to Jodie' s men and then we would be 
short-handed. 

After the buildings were finished and there was nothing but hay and grain and coal to 
unload, it only took two teams and four men to keep up with the work unless they would ship in 
four or five cars of grain and coal instead of the regular two or three, and then it took eight or ten 
men. That always worked a hardship on us, as sometimes they could not find men and had to hire 
the soldiers to help us, and we had to pay them big wages, and some of them worked very slow. 



If we did not get the cars unloaded at a certain time, they had the right to hire help and unload 
them and we had to pay the bill, no matter what it was, and if it was not unloaded, they charged 
us for demurrage, which was a very heavy penalty, taking nearly all that was coming to us. 

Jodie got a wood contract shipping wood from Patagonia to Bisbee, while here at the 
Post, so he and Ray Farnsworth took all of the men and teams, but two, and four men, and turned 
the Post over to me to look after the business 

After I was through with this work at the Post, I ran a peddling car in the Post for 

a long time. I bought all the chickens I could all over the country from Benson to Patagonia. As 
soon as I came into the Post with a load, it did not matter how many cars were there selling - as 
soon as I drove in, the whole of the people would leave the other cars and flock around mine and 
I would soon sell out and leave. The other cars would stand still until I was through selling and 
had gone out of the Post. When the other peddlers would see me coming, they would say, "Oh, 
there's Johnson. We might just as well drive in the shade and wait until he is gone." 

I did fine peddling here for a long time until I went to buying turkeys. I weighed them 
with these little hand scales, one at a time, when they were full, and kept them in my car for two 
days and a night with but little water and feed. As they were so crowded, half of them could not 
get water or feed, so when I sold them they had lost considerable weight. I lost $300.00 in one 
contract of buying turkeys, which broke me - took all I had made for months buying and selling 
chickens and other produce. I surely let that be the last turkey speculation, and I have not like 
turkeys since." 

In 1917, Jodie contracted to build the road from Patagonia to Nogales. He hired men 
from Pomerene and St. David, with their teams and equipment for his work crew, hiring mostly 
relatives and close friends. The job took about a year to complete. Many of the crew lived in 
boarded-up tents during the week, going home for the weekend. Cora May and Hettie Alfred 
Wilson (sister to Cora), ran the boarding house for the working crew, which was also a large 
boarded-tent. The families lived in the camp. Cora and Hettie did their washing on a scrubbing 
board and hung their clothes on bushes to dry. 

1918 

World War I broke out in Europe and involved the United States. All men had to register 
for the draft. Jodie went to the local board which was in Tombstone to register. On 12 
September 1918, he did so. This is how his card read: 
Joseph Samuel Johnson, Pomerene, Cochise, Ariz. 
Age 40 and born on 19 th of March 1878 
White 
Native born 

Present occupation: Contractor on State Road 

Employer; Contract from State Road Commission and Forest Station, Arizona 
Wife: Cora May Johnson living in Pomerene, Cochise, Arizona 
Brown eyes, dark hair, tall 

A list of Eighth Grade Graduates from Pomerene: Melvin Johnson, Milford Johnson, 
Reddin Johnson, Seth Johnson, Wilmirth Johnson, Elbert Johnson, Don Johnson, Ernest Johnson. 

School Board members: J. Elbert Johnson, Samuel Johnson (Jodie). 

" in December 1918, Pa had a job hauling sand and gravel and building culverts on 

a county road near Benson. He rented a farm from Mr. Etz. Bud and wife, Hazel, lived on it for 



a while. He farmed his and Grandpa's place too. Working on the Benson canal was the pastime 

of every able male in Pomerene " Joseph Elbert Johnson Family History Stories for my 

Grandchildren 

1920 

Living in the Robinson Precinct, Cochise County when the 1920 census was taken shows 
there were ten children living at home. James (Bud) was on his mission and Cora was pregnant 
with baby Cyril Calvert who lived for two days and passed away, completing the family. The 
information is interesting on the census record. It shows Elbert's future wife Lucy and her 
parents, and other names we all were familiar with in Jodie' s life in that area of the state. 

1921 

Jodie decided to move the family to Phoenix in about 1921, and traded all his spare 
horses, cattle and cash money for a down payment on an 80 acre farm. Keeping only the cattle 
he needed to farm it with. The heartbreak came six months later when they learned that the 
lawyer doing the deal had messed up on the sale and they lost everything. They had no home 
and no jobs. Those that were old enough to work out side the home did so, including Cora who 
was out in the cotton fields to pick. 

1923 

In 1923 Jodie was able to get a contract to build ten miles of State highway starting near 
Kirkland and ending in Skull Valley. Needless-to-say, the family packed up their belongings and 
moved up to Skull Valley. Cora did the cooking for the road crews. 

"I think the time spent building the road in Skull Valley was one of the hard times in 
Mother's life. We lived in tents under the cottonwood trees, and Mother had her own large 
family to care for and get off to school. She also cooked and generally cared for the hired hands 
that worked on the road. This is no small accomplishment to cook for so many different ages 
and nationalities and backgrounds. As I see some Mothers today try to fix a meal for her family 
and each child demanding something different I think how fortunate I have been to learn to eat 
what is set on the table. We had a flash flood come down the road and wipe us out. The 
lightening and wind brought the trees down on our tents and sent everything that was loose 
floating off down the stream." Vera Johnson, a son 

Part of the family started a dairy in Skull Valley and they all helped to keep that business 
going and farmed at the same time, shipping the milk daily to Prescott. In the meantime Jodie 
was hauling ore for the mines at Walker. He and Cora moved to Prescott in 1924. 

Every move they made their family helped to get Branches (LDS Church) going and 
build buildings. The Lord moved them around. When they moved from St. David to Pomerene 
there was no one there. They held church in their home. In a few years they helped to build a 
school in which they were able to hold church services in. The Lord moved them to help build 
the Phoenix Ward. They helped to build Branches and Wards all over Yavapai County. Chino 
Valley was where they had to attend their meetings when they first moved to Prescott. They 
helped to build the Church house in Chino. When they moved to Prescott it wasn't any different. 
They helped to build the Church building on Marina Street. 




Lane down to the dairy in Skull Valley 








Skully Valley Dairy Farm 




The barn was built after the Johnson's left. 





Front row left: Sam, Susan Elvira, Jodie 



Sam: "I think that the Lord caused me to lose my home in Pomerene and everything I 
had there so that I would come to the Salt River Valley. After leaving Pomerene, I went to Scull 
(now spelled Skull) Valley where my son, Jodie, lived. His sons had taken a road contract of 
several miles to build, and after completing it they went to Prescott and bought a dairy business, 
and all of them went in together to run it. They had to buy all of their milk from the Chino Valley 
dairymen and gave them twenty cents a gallon for their raw milk. They couldn't make enough 
when they had to buy their milk as there were so many in the dairy business in Prescott, so they 
rented a good ranch and brought their cows there. Elbert and his family stayed on the ranch and 
milked the cows and shipped the milk to Prescott for the others to retail out by trucks. 

The boys did pretty well for a while, as they also had some teams hauling ore at Walker. 
They put up hay on the Hill Ranch to ship up to Walker to feed their teams and it saved them 
quite a lot of cash. This lasted for two or three years. Mr. Hill then got them to buy his ranch and 
all of his horses and cattle, and was quite reasonable with his payments. They borrowed two 
thousand dollars from the bank and made the first payment on the ranch. 

Then there came a drought and they did not raise more than half a crop of corn, and the 
alfalfa was very poor, and it crowded them to make their payments. The Chino Dairies made a 
contract with Whipple to furnish them what milk they could use, and that cut off selling milk to 
Jodie and sons. The boys then had to go to Skull Valley and buy up all the cows they could get a 
hold of, as well as all the milk they could get from the ranchers, paying twenty cents a gallon for 
their milk. This milk was so poor, and they lost much of it as it soured, that they could not pay 
expenses, and they had to turn the ranch back to Mr. Hill. The bank closed down on them and 
sued them for the two thousand they had borrowed and more. As they did not have enough 
security to pay up all that they owed, they had to take out bankruptcy. But now they are all out of 
debt, own their homes, and are getting along fine. 

All the time that Jodie was paying these debts, he kept one son on a mission, one at a 
time, until he had sent six of them. They each filled a two-year mission, and came home full of 




All that's left of the equipment 



the Gospel, and are now good helps to the ward at Prescott. All of them hold responsible places 
in the ward and are filling them with honor. Jodie is now the President of the Prescott Branch, 
Joseph Scott his first counselor, and his son, Melvin Johnson, is his second counselor. They get 
along fine, and are as one man in Council. The Prescott Branch is one of the best branches in the 
Church, and they have one of the finest chapels in the Church. They are united in all things. 
Everybody turns out to their meetings, old and young, and also to their dances, Sunday School, 
and other amusements 

After Jodie and his boys lost the ranch at Skull Valley and the milk business at Prescott, 
the boys got work as best they could, and from whom they could. Jodie worked by the month 
from a Mr. Damron who promised to give him all the work he could to help him pay for his 
place. Elbert got a place to work on the same terms. Buddie got a fine place with four or five 
acres and cut it up in lots, and then sold it to others to build on so that he would have neighbors. 
They all have good homes now, and those who have not already paid for their homes are paying 
for them and doing fairly well. 

James H. Johnson, and Grace, his wife, bought a fine home in Miller Valley and were 
paying monthly on it, but he got out of a job and could not make the payments, so he lost the 
place. He bought another place then from Lillie Scott, but when the earthquake in Long Beach, 
California, destroyed her home there, Lillie became frightened and came back to Prescott to live. 
James gave her home back, and then got a house close to Bud in Miller Valley from a man by the 
name of Comstocks, and will live there, paying for it by the month. He got a job as a farmer at 
the Poor Farm in Miller Valley, and his home is close to his work. He is doing fairly well, with 
steady work. 



Buddie was the farmer, but he got a city job running the city grades, with bigger pay and 
not-so-hard work." 

1927 

In 1927, The Arizona Temple was dedicated. Sam was at the dedication and went 
through with the first company for endowments for the dead. It was the beginning of his twelve 
years service there 

"When Pa moved into Prescott there were only a few members of the Church there and 
they went to Chino Valley for Church services. It was fifteen miles and most of the cars were old 
and there was lots of car trouble going that short distance. Some cars had two tires on a wheel to 
cover up the holes. We began holding some meetings in town and soon had enough members to 
organize a branch. Warner Allen was president and Pa was a Councilor. Church was first held in 
the Moose Lodge, then over Allen's store and soon we were building a big, beautiful chapel of 
granite. It was dedicated in 1928. 

The members of the small branch were good to work on the building. Joseph F. Scott was 
the architect and overseer, he worked for practically nothing." 
Joseph Elbert Johnson Family History Stories for my Grandchildren 

1930 

"They lost about one hundred dollars they had saved in the bank when the Depression hit. 
During the 1930s, the depression had hit over the entire country. Many people will remember 
the CCC government camps and the food being handed out. Almost, every pine tree in the big 
forest south of Prescott was climbed by them. Roads were made and retaining walls were built. 
Jodie got a job as a rock mason and boss on road projects. Visit the Prescott ball field or the wall 
around the Junior High School and a lot of other buildings." Taken from Elbert Johnson's 
writings 

The 1930 census records give an interesting overview of what the family was doing at 
this time. 

Jodie was a cement contractor, renting their home, $25.00 worth of valuables. Married at 
18 years old. Cora was a housewife, Verna was a servant for a private family, Vern was 
mechanic in a garage, Melvin worked in a grocery store. No occupation for Glenn and Douglas. 
They were ages 15 and 13. 




Mary Matilda Parks Allred 





Cora May, Mary M., Mabel 



76 year old Mary Matilda 



Mary lived the rest of her life in Raymond, Canada with or near her son, Milford Park 
Allred. Cora only saw her mother one time after she was married to Jodie. She went to Canada 
and visited her there. Mary passed away 30 September 1931, Raymond, Alberta, Canada. 




Jodie and Cora on their mission to California 



1938/1939 



, th 



"On the 1 1 of March, 1938, we left Prescott to fill a mission in California. At this 
present time we are at Rio Dell, California, holding meetings nearly every night of the week and 
having the time of our lives, none to bother with but ourselves. (April, 1939)" Cora May 

Sam had moved Susan Elvira and himself back to Mesa, built a little home surrounded 
with citrus trees and here he hoped to spend the rest for his life working in the Temple. He was 
crippled up, but he worked in the Temple and acted as a tour guide. 

"When coming down the stairs after going through the morning session on April 27, 
1939, he fell at the first landing, breaking his hip bone, just below the hip socket. He was taken 
to the hospital. He had a brace and cast put on his leg from his toes to his hip. This was 
Tuesday. On Wednesday, the Bishop came by the home and arranged for someone to stay 
through the night. Ben LaBaron went over and later someone called at James Johnson's home 



and he went over to the hospital. At 2:40 a.m., Thursday, he passed on to his reward." James H. 
Johnson, son, assisted by his mother, Susan Elvira, May 27, 1939, in Prescott, AZ. 

"Thus ending the career of a noble Latter-Day Saint, and ending his missionary labors 
which had lasted for 63 years. Died having lived 86 years, 5 months. " Jodie 

"I want the reader to keep in mind all the time that I never learned a thing in school in my 
life but my A. B. C.'s and to read only as I spelled each word. I could spell the words "it", "if, 
etc., but could not spell a word with three letters and then pronounce it. I never learned how to 
write and could spell but very little until after I was married, and then my wife was very patient 
with me and taught me what I now know. So remember when you are reading and see my 
mistakes that I have done my best to relate my life's experiences so that my posterity may know 
something of the hardships of the pioneer days we passed through, and how we struggled and 
labored to make this country the place it now is, so that our children and their children, and on 
down, might enjoy the comforts of life and the blessings of the Gospel. 

I also want the reader to have charity for me and do not criticize me too much, but just 
remember I did the best I could after so many years that have passed and gone. I am eighty years 
of age at this time of writing, but I do not feel more than fifty or sixty until I commence to work; 
then after an hour's work I begin to feel my real age of eighty. 

I like to be with the young, and dearly love babies and children. I love to make them 
happy by telling them stories and some of my past life, and some of the Indian stories which I 
have passed through. 

I am so glad that I have the pleasure of working in the Temple for those who can't do for 
themselves. I am happy in the work, and take pleasure in it, and want to spend the rest of my 
days in the Temple." Benjamin Samuel Johnson 




Grandma Susan Elvira - far right 



Cora top left, Lucile and David - right 
Susan Elvira-4 generations 



1942 

At sometime in her life, while with her son Ben, Susan Elvira was in a car accident on a 
bridge crossing the San Pedro River. Her legs were hurt and bothered her the rest of her life. 
Susan Elvira stayed with Jodie and Cora in Prescott until her death 15 Oct 1942. Both Sam and 
Susan Elvira are buried in Prescott in the Old Odd Fellows Cemetery. Now it is owned by others 
and has another name. 

Then World War II hit and times were still hard. When they returned from their mission, 
Jodie got into the wood cutting business and had a crew cutting out in Drake north of Chino 
Valley. 





Samuel Benjamin Johnson 



Susan Elvira Martineau 



1944 

Cora May passed away suddenly on 22nd of July 1944 in Phoenix, Arizona. "We have 
almost lived our lives and haven't accumulated a thing, but we wouldn't trade the testimonies of 
our children for all the riches in the world." Cora May Allred Johnson 

Jodie remarried to widow, Beulah Hastletine Brown. They made their home in Mesa. 
Jodie retired. 

For many years, Jodie worked in the Mesa Temple. His little apartment was just across 
the street from it. His greatest joy was visiting all his children and grandchildren. 

He passed away 22 July 1963, in Phoenix, Arizona. 



Chapter Five 

Interesting Information 

About Early Arizona 

And the 

Places our Ancestors lived and 

worked in. 



MORMON SETTLEMENT PLACE NAMES 
(Those marked in bold are areas where our ancestors worked and lived.) 

(Capital letters indicate present settlement names) 

See map of Arizona 

ADAIR, Fools Hollow — 2.5 miles west, of Show Low 

ALGODON, Lebanon— 7 miles southeast of Thatcher 

ALMA, Stringtown— about 1 mile west of Mesa 

Allen City, Allen Camp, Cumorah, ST. JOSEPH-Little Colorado settlement 

ALPINE, Frisco, Bush Valley— 60 miles southeast, of St. Johns 

Apache Springs— at Forest Dale 

Apache Springs— sw. of Pinetop, Cooley's last ranch 

Amity and Omer, Union, EA GAR— upper Round Valley 

Arivaipa Canyon— western route Gila Valley to San Pedro 

ARTESIA— in Gila Valley, about 18 miles southeast of Thatcher 

ASHURST, Redlands, Cork— about 15 miles northwest of Thatcher 

Badger Creek— on Mormon wagon road 10 miles west of Lee's Ferry 

Bagley, Walker, TAYLOR— 3 miles south of Snowflake 

Ballenger, Brigham City— was Little Colorado town 

Beaver Dams, LITTLEFIELD, Millersburg— northwest corner of State 

Beaver Ranch, Woolf Ranch, Lone Pine Crossing, Reidhead— 12 miles south of Snowflake 

Berardo, Horsehead Crossing, HOLBROOK— on Little Colorado River 

Binghampton— 6 miles north of Tucson; near Ft. Lowell 

Bisbee--in southeast Arizona, near Mexican border 

Bitter Springs— on Mormon road, 18 miles south of Lee's Ferr 

Black Falls— on Little Colorado, 56 miles south of Moencopie 

BLUEWATER— in New Mexico on railroad, 107 miles west of Albuquerque 

Bonelli's, STONE'S FERRY-near mouth of Virgin River 

Brigham City, Ballenger— was Little Colorado River settlement 

Buckskin Mountains-between Kanab and Colorado River 

BUNKERVILLE-Muddy settlement, 45 miles southwest, of St. George 

Burke Tanks— On road Pleasant Valley to Grand Falls 

BRYCE-in Gila Valley, 2 miles north of Pima 

Bush Valley, Frisco, ALPINE— 60 miles southeast, of St. Johns 

CALLVILLE, Call's Landing— 16 miles west of mouth of Virgin River 

CEDAR RIDGE— on Mormon road, 33 miles south of Lee's Ferry 

Cedar Ridge— 10 miles northeast of Pleasant Valley 

Cedar Springs— Barney & Norton Double "N" ranch, 30 miles southwest of Thatcher 

CENTRAL-3 miles west of Thatcher, in Gila Valley 

CHANDLER-8 miles south of Mesa 

Clark's Ranch— Just off Ft. Apache Road, near Show Low 

Clay Springs— Snowflake Stake 

Cluffs Cienega— 6 miles east of Pinetop, embraces new town of Cooley 

COLTER— 17 miles southeast, of Springerville 

Columbine— near top of Mt. Graham, Graham Co. 

COOLEY— at lumber camp near Pinetop, railroad, terminus 



Cooley's ranch--At Show Low-C.E. Cooley's first ranch 

Cooley's ranch— where C.E. Cooley died, southwest of Pinetop 

Cumorah, Allen's Camp, ST. JOSEPH— Little Colorado settlement 

CONCHO, Erastus-about half way between Snowflake and St. Johns 

Cork, Redlands, ASHURST— 15 miles northwest, of Thatcher 

Crossing of the Fathers, Vado de los Padres, El Vado, Ute Crossing, Ute Ford— Colorado River 

crossing just north of Utah line 

Curtis, EDEN— about 15 miles northwest of Thatcher, in Gila Valley 

DOUGLAS— near Mexican border, southeastern Arizona 

EAGAR, Round Valley—2 miles south of Springerville 

Eagle Valley— upper end of Muddy Valley 

Eastern Arizona Stake— 1878. Included wards east of Holbrook in northeastern Arizona 

East Pinedale, PINED ALE— 15 miles southwest of Snowflake 

East Verde— Mazatzal City— was near Payson, in north Tonto Basin 

EDEN, Curtis— about 15 miles northwest of Thatcher in Gila Valley 

Ellsworth— was 1-3/4 miles south of Show Low 

Emery— west of Fort Thomas in Gila Valley 

Enterprise— was near San Jose, 15 miles east of Thatcher 

Erastus, CONCHO— about halfway between Snowflake and St. Johns 

Eureka Springs— in Arivaipa Valley about 25 miles southwest of Thatcher 

Fairview, LAKESIDE, Woodland— about 30 miles south of Snowflake 

Fairview, Matthews, GLENBAR— 10 miles northwest of Thatcher in Gila Valley 

Fools Hollow, ADAIR— in ravine 2.5 miles west of Show Low 

Forest Dale— 8 miles southwest of Show Low 

FORT DEFIANCE— near New Mexico line, 30 miles north of Santa Fe Railroad. 

Fort Milligan— was 1 mile west of present-day Eagar 

Fort Moroni, Fort Rickerson— 7 miles northwest of Flagstaff in LeRoux Flat 

Fort Thomas--in Gila Valley, 22 miles northwest of Thatcher 

Fort Utah, Utahville, Jonesville, LEHI— 3 miles northeast of Mesa 

FRANKLIN— near New Mexico line 50 miles east of Thatcher 

FREDONIA, Hardscrabble— 3 miles south of Utah line, 8 miles south of Kanab 

Frisco, ALPINE, Bush Valley— near New Mexico line, 60 miles southeast of St. Johns 

Gila Valley--in Graham Co., in southeastern Arizona 

GILBERT— 6 miles southeast of Mesa 

GLENBAR, Fairview, Matthews— 10 miles west of Thatcher in Gila Valley 

GLOBE-80 m. northwest of Thatcher 

GRAHAM— across the Gila river north of Thatcher 

Grand Falls— on Little Colorado River, 5 miles below ford and 47 miles below Winslow 

Grand Wash— leads south of St. George into Colorado River 

Grant, Heber, LUNA— across New Mexico line, 40 miles southeast of Springerville 

GREER— 15 miles southwest of Eagar 

HARD YVILLE— landing on Colorado River, about 90 miles south of Callville Hayden, 

Zenos, Mesaville, MESA— Headquarters of Maricopa Stake, 16 miles east of Phoenix 

HAYDEN-35 miles south of Globe 

Hayden's Ferry, San Pablo, TEMPE-9 miles east of Phoenix 

Heber, Grant, LUNA— across New Mexico line, 40 miles southeast, of Springerville 



HEBER— near Wilford, 50 miles southwest, of Holbrook 

HEREFORD-on San Pedro River, 33 miles south of St. David 

HOLBROOK, Horsehead Crossing, Berardo--on Little Colorado River 

Horsehead Crossing, Berardo, HOLBROOK— on Little Colorado River 

House Rock Springs-on Mormon Road, 38 miles southwest of Lee's Ferry 

HUBBARD--6 miles northwest of Thatcher 

HUNT— on Little Colorado River, 17 miles northwest of St. Johns 

Jacob's Pools—on Mormon Road, 27 miles southwest of Lee's Ferry 

JOHNSON, Utah— on Mormon Road, 14 miles northeast of Kanab, north of Utah line 

Johnsonville, Nephi-was successor of Tempe Ward, 3 miles northwest of Mesa 

Jonesville, Utahville, Ft. Utah, LEHI— 3 miles northeast of Mesa 

Joppa— in Snowflake Stake 

Junction (City), RIOVILLE— at junction of Muddy River with Virgin River 

Juniper, LINDEN— 8 miles west of Show Low 

KANAB— just north of Utah line, about 65 miles east of St. George 

LAKESIDE, Fairview, Woodland— ward 30 miles south of Snowflake 

LA VEEN— on Salt River, 12 miles southwest of Phoenix 

LAYTON-3 miles east of Thatcher 

Lebanon, ALGODON— in cotton district, 7 miles southeast of Thatcher 

Lee Valley— 15 miles southwest, of Eagar 

LEE'S FERRY, Lonely Dell-on Colorado River, 18 miles south of Utah line 

LEHI, Jonesville, Utahville, Ft. Utah— Ward 3 miles northeast, of Mesa 

LeRoux Springs and Flat— about 7 miles northwest of Flagstaff, location of Ft. Moroni 

Limestone Tanks— on Mormon Road, 27 miles south of Lee's Ferry 

LINDEN, Juniper— 8 miles west of Show Low 

Little Colorado Stake— first Arizona Stake, embraced Little Colorado settlements 

LITTLEFIELD, Beaver Dams, Millersburg— on Virgin River, 3 miles east of Nevada line 

LOGAN, West Point— south of Muddy River, 15 miles west of St. Joseph 

Lonely Dell, LEE'S FERRY-crossing on Colorado River, 18 miles south of Utah line 

Lone Pine, Beaver ranch, Woolf ranch, Reidhead-12 miles south of Snowflake 

LUNA (Valley), Grant, Heber-across New Mexico line, 40 miles southeast of Springerville 

Macdonald— on San Pedro River, 5 miles south of St. David 

MARICOPA STAKE-Headquarters at Mesa 

Matthews, Fairview, GLENBAR— 10 miles northwest of Thatcher in Gila Valley 

Mazatzal City— in Tonto Basin, on East Verde River 

McClellan Tanks— on Mormon Road, about 35 miles south of Lee's Ferry 

Meadows-on Little Colorado River, 8 miles northwest of St. Johns 

MESA, Hayden, Zenos, Mesaville— Maricopa Stake Headquarters, 16 miles east of Phoenix 

MESQUITE— on north side of Virgin River, 1 mile west of Nevada line 

MIAMI— 6 miles west, of Globe, 86 miles northwest of Thatcher 

Milligan Fort— was 1 miles west of present-day Eagar 

Millersburg, Beaver Dams, LITTLEFIELD— on Virgin River, northwest corner of Arizona 

Millville— was on Mogollon plateau, 35 miles south of Flagstaff 

Mill Point— 6 miles northwest of St. Thomas on Muddy River 

Miramonte— 9 miles west of Benson 

Moaby, Moa Ave, Moen Abi, Moanabby— 7 miles sw of Tuba, 60 miles south of Lee's Ferry 



MOCCASIN SPRINGS--3 miles north of Pipe Springs 

MOEN COPIE-was mission headquarters, 2 miles south of Tuba 

Mohave Spring—in Moen Copie Wash, south of Tuba 

Mormon Dairy—near Mormon Lake, belonged to Sunset and Brigham City 

Mormon Lake— about 28 miles southeast of Flagstaff, 50 miles west of Sunset 

Mormon Road—west extension of Spanish Trail, St. George to Los Angeles 

Mormon Road— wagon road from Lee's Ferry to Little Colorado River 

Mormon Range— at head of Muddy Valley, now southeast Nevada 

Mormon Flat— on Apache Trail, Phoenix to Globe, 20 miles northeast of Mesa 

Mormon Fort— north of Las Vegas, in Nevada 

Mortensen, Percheron, East Pinedale— Just east of Pinedale settlement 

Mt. Carmel, Winsor— United Order Ward in Long Valley north of Kanab, Utah 

Mt. Trumbull— in Uinkarat Mountains., 30 miles west of mouth of Kanab Wash 

Mt. Turnbull— 37 miles northwest, of Thatcher 

Muddy River and Muddy Valley, in present-day Nevada, near northwest corner of Arizona 

Musha Springs— just south of Tuba, townsite of Tuba City, north of Moen Copie 

Navajo, Savoia, RAMAH— in New Mexico, 22 miles north of Zuni, 80 miles northeast of St. 

Johns 

Navajo Spring-on Mormon Road, 8 miles south of Lee's Ferry 

Navajo Wells— 16 miles east of Kanab, in Utah, foot of Buckskin Mountains 

Nephi, Johnsonville-was successor of Tempe Ward, 3 miles northwest of Mesa 

NUTRIOSO— 17 miles southeast of Springerville 

Obed— was on Little Colorado River, 3 miles southwest across river from St. Joseph 

Omer and Amity, Union, EAGAR— in lower Round Valley, Apache Co. 

OVERTON, Patterson's Ranch— 8 miles northwest of St. Thomas, Nevada 

ORAIB I— Indian village, about 40 miles southeast of Moen Copie 

Orderville— was United Order Ward in Long Valley, nnorth of Kanab, Utah 

PAPAGO— Indian Ward on both sides of Salt River, just northwest of Mesa. 

Paria River— enters Colorado River from the north, just above Lee's Ferry 

Patterson's Ranch, OVERTON— 8 miles northwest of St. Thomas, Nevada 

PAYSON— in upper Tonto Basin, 75 miles west of Show Low 

Peach Springs— 10 m. ne. of station of same name on Santa Fe, 58 m. w. of Ash Fork 

Pearce's Ferry— Colorado River crossing at mouth of Grand Wash 

Penrod, PINETOP— 12 miles southeast, of Show Low 

Percheron, Mortensen, PINEDALE — 15.5 miles west of Show Low 

PHOENIX-Capital of Arizona, in Salt River Valley 

PIMA, Smithville— in Gila Valley, 6 miles northwest of Thatcher 

PINE— on Pine Creek, Tonto Basin, 70 miles west and north of Roosevelt Dam 

PINEDALE, Percheron, Mortensen — 15.5 miles west of Show Low 

Pine Springs— near Pine Creek in Tonto Basin 

PINETOP, Penrod— 12 miles southeast of Show Low 

PIPE SPRINGS, Winsor Castle-on Mormon Road, 20 miles southwest of Kanab 

PLEASANTON--in Williams Valley, New Mexico, 36 miles south of Luna Valley 

PLEASANT VALLEY-location of sawmill and dairy, 25 miles southeast of Flagstaff 

POMERENE--4 miles north and east of Benson 

RAMAH, Navajo, Savoia— in New Mexico, 80 miles northeast of St. Johns 



RAY— 25 miles southwest of Globe 

Redlands, ASHURST, Cork— about 15 miles northwest, of Thatcher 

REIDHEAD, Beaver Ranch, Wolf Crossing, Lone Pine Crossing—10 miles south of Taylor 

RICHVILLE, Walnut Grove, 18 miles south of St. Johns 

RIOVILLE, Junction (City)— junction of Muddy River with Virgin River 

Round Valley, EAGAR— 35 miles south of St. Johns 

ST. JOHNS, Salem--St. Johns Stake hdqrs., 60 miles southeast of Holbrook 

ST. JOHNS STAKE— Embraces eastern Arizona, north of Graham Co. 

ST. DAVID--on San Pedro River, 7 miles southeast of Benson in southeastern Arizona 

ST. JOSEPH— 5 miles north of Overton, north side of Muddy River, now in Nevada 

ST. JOSEPH, Allen Camp, Cumorah—on Little Colorado River, 10 miles west of Holbrook 

ST. JOSEPH STAKE— embraces southeast Arizona, headquarters at Thatcher 

ST. THOMAS— west side of Muddy River, 1.75 miles above junction with Virgin River 

SAFFORD-3 miles east of Thatcher 

Salem, ST. JOHNS— St. Johns Stake headquarters., 60 miles southeast of Holbrook 

Salt Lake— 33 miles east of St. Johns, in New Mexico 

Salt Mountains— Salt deposits on Virgin River, below St. Thomas 

San Francisco Mountains— north of Flagstaff 

SAN BERNARDINO, California-about 50 miles east of Los Angeles 

San Bernardino Ranch— in extreme southeast corner of Arizona 

San Pablo, Hayden's Ferry, TEMPE--9 miles east of Phoenix 

San Pedro— River and Valley in southeastern Arizona 

Savoia, Navajo, RAMAH— Savoia was 6 miles east of present-day Ramah 

SHOW LOW-22 miles south of Snowflake 

SHUMWAY-Ward on Silver Creek, 7 miles south of Snowflake 

Simonsville— was mill location, 6 miles northwest of St. Thomas 

Smithville, PIMA— 6 miles northwest of Thatcher, once St. Joseph Stake headquarters 

SNOWFLAKE-Snowflake Stake headquarters, 30 miles south of Holbrook 

SNOWFLAKE STAKE-embraces practically all of Navajo County 

Soap Creek (Springs)— on Mormon Road, 16 miles southwest of Lee's Ferry 

SOLOMONVILLE-east end of Gila Valley 

SPRINGERVILLE-35 miles southeast of St. Johns 

Stinson Valley— former name of valley in which Snowflake is located 

STONE'S FERRY, Bonelli's— Colorado River crossing, west of mouth of Virgin River 

Strawberry Valley— in north Tonto Basin 

Sulphur Springs Valley-in southeastern Arizona 

Sunset, Sunset Crossing-Little Colorado River settlement, 25 miles west of St. Joseph 

Sunset Sawmill— was 7 miles south of Mormon Dairy 

Surprise Valley— 10 miles northwest of Hunt, along Surprise Creek, 27 miles northwest of St. 

Johns 

Surprise Valley— near mouth of Kanab Canyon 

Taylor— was settlement across Colorado River, 3 miles west of St. Joseph 

TAYLOR, Bagley, Walker— on Silver Creek, 3 miles south of Snowflake 

TEMPE, San Pablo, Hayden's Ferry--9 miles east of Phoenix 

Tenney's Camp, WOODRUFF— on Little Colorado River, 12 miles northeast of Holbrook 

THATCHER--St. Joseph Stake headquarters, in Gila Valley 



Tonto Basin—in central Arizona 

TUBA (CITY)--on Mormon Road, 60 miles southeast of Lee's Ferry 

TUBAC— on Santa Cruz River, 42 miles south of Tucson 

Turkey Tanks—about 10 miles northeast, of Flagstaff 

Union, Omer, Amity, EAGAR-ward embraced Round Valley settlements 

Utahville, Fort Utah, LEHI, Jonesville— 3 miles northeast of Mesa 

Ute Ford, Vado de los Padres, CROSSING OF THE FATHERS-on Colorado River, just north 

of Arizona line 

Vermilion Cliffs—west of Colorado River, extending into both Arizona and Utah 

VERNON— ward includes Concho and Hunt Branches 

VIRDEN— just over New Mexico line on Gila River, 8 miles northeast of Franklin 

Walker, Bagley, TAYLOR— on Silver Creek, 3 miles south of Snowflake 

Walnut Grove, RICHVILLE— 18 miles south of St. Johns on Little Colorado River 

West Point, LOGAN— south of Muddy River, 15 miles west of St. Joseph, Nevada 

Whitewater— 22 miles east of Tombstone. 

Wilford— 6 miles southwest of Heber, 56 miles southwest of Holbrook 

Williams Valley-in New Mexico, 36 miles south of Luna Valley 

Willow Springs— on Mormon Road, 7 miles northwest, of Tuba 

Winsor, Mt. Carmel— was United Order ward in Long Valley north of Kanab 

Winsor Castle, PIPE SPRINGS-on Mormon Road, 20 miles southwest of Kanab 

WOODRUFF, Tenney's Camp— ward on Little Colorado River, 12 miles southeast of 

Holbrook 

Woolf Crossing, Ranch, Beaver Ranch, Lone Pine, Reidhead— 10 miles south of Taylor 

Woodland, Fairview, LAKESIDE— 3 miles northwest of Pinetop 

Zenos, Hayden, Mesaville, MESA— 16 miles east of Phoenix 

CHRONOLOGY OF LEADING EVENTS 

1846— Feb. 4, Chas. Shumway first to cross Mississippi in exodus from Nauvoo; Feb. 4, 

"Brooklyn" sailed from New York, with 235 LDS; July 29, arr. San Francisco; July 20, Mormon 

Battalion left Council Bluffs, Iowa; Aug. 1, arrived Ft. Leavenworth; August 12, left 

Leavenworth; August 23. Col. Allen died; September. 9, 1st detachment at Santa Fe; September 

13, Cooke in command; Sept. 16, families sent to Pueblo; Oct. 19, left Santa Fe; Nov. 21, turned 

to west; November 28, at summit Rockies; Dec. 18, at Tucson; 22, arrived Pima villages. 

1847— Jan. 8, Battalion at mouth of Gila; January 10, crossed Colorado r.; January 29, arrived 

near San Diego; July 16, discharged; July 24, Pres. Young and Utah pioneers reached Salt Lake 

Valley. 

1848— January 24, gold discovered at Sutter's Fort, California 

1851— June, Lyman and Rich and about 500 from Utah located San Bernardino, California; fall, 

Mormons located at Tubac. 

1853— First missionaries in Las Vegas district. 

1855— May 10, 30 missionaries left Salt Lake for Las Vegas. 

1857— Ira Hatch and Dudley Leavitt among Paiutes; Hamblin sees Ives steamer "Explorer;" 

September 11, Mountain Meadows massacre. 

1858— January, Ira Hatch sent to Muddy; February, Col. Kane treaty with Paiutes; San 

Bernardino vacated; spring, Hamblin to Colorado River.; first trip across Colorado River 



1859— October, Hamblin to Hopi. 

1860— October, Hamblin to Hopi; November 2, Geo. A. Smith, Jr., killed by Indians near Tuba. 

1862— November, Hamblin to Hopi. 

1863— February 24, Arizona Territory organized from New Mexico; March 18. Hamblin to Hopi; 

Pipe Springs located by Dr. J. M. Whitmore. 

1864— March, Hamblin party parlays with Navajos; Moccasin Springs settled; United Order 

established in Brigham City. Utah, by Lorenzo Snow; October, Anson Call directed to establish 

Colorado River port, Beaver Dams settled by Henry W. Miller; December 2, Call party at site of 

Call's landing; December 18, work begun at Call's Landing. 

1865— January 8, first settlers at St. Thomas on Muddy River, settlement of St. Joseph on Muddy 

River; settlement on Paria Creek; December, Muddy section organized as Pah-ute County, 

Arizona. 

1866— January 8, Whitmore and Mclntire killed by Indians near Pipe Springs; June 4, conference 

with Indians on Muddy River; Moccasin vacated through Indian troubles; November, steamer 

"Esmeralda" on upper Colorado River 

1867— January 18, Pah-ute county claimed by Nevada; spring, floods caused abandonment of 

Beaver Dams; October 1, county seat of Pah-ute moved from Callville to St. Thomas. 

1868— February 10, trouble with Paiutes on Muddy River; August 18, destructive fire at St. 

Joseph; November 1, Andrew S. Gibbons and O.D. Gass started from Callville to Ft. Yuma by 

boat. 

1869— February 8, Junction City (Rioville) established; February 15, Utah organized Rio Virgin 

County, including Muddy settlements; May 29, Powell started first trip down (Grand) Canyon; 

June 12, Davidson family died of thirst on desert near Muddy River; June 16, Callville 

abandoned; August, 3 of Powell's men killed by Indians; August 29, Powell ended trip below 

Canyon; October, Hamblin at Hopi. 

1870— March, Brigham Young party visited Muddy settlements; June 14, settlement on Kanab 

Creek; September, Hamblin to Mt. Trumbull with J.W. Powell; November 5, Hamblin peace talk 

with Navajos at Ft. Defiance; took Chief Tuba to Utah; December, determination to abandon 

Muddy settlements. 

1871— Spring, abandonment Muddy district; Pah-ute County abolished by Arizona Territory; 

August, Hamblin, with Powell, on second Colorado River trip; Moccasin Springs re-settled; 

Moen Copie made mission post; 

1872— John D. Lee located at mouth of Paria; June 28, J.H. Beadle at Lee's Ferry. 

1873— March 8, Brigham Young instructed Arizona colonists in Salt Lake; spring, L.W. Roundy 

and Hamblin at Moen Copie; May 1, H.D. Haight party left Utah for Little Colorado Valley; 

May 22, Haight party on Little Colorado River.; June 30, Haight party turned back. 

1874— January, Hamblin to Hopi to prevent war; August, Hamblin to Ft. Defiance on peace 

mission. 

1875— February 20, Orderville established; September 16, D.W. Jones exploration party left Salt 

Lake; October 27, Jones party crossed Colorado River; October30, Jas. S. Brown exploring party 

left Salt Lake; December 4, Brown party at Moen Copie; Decemberl4, Jones party at Tucson. 

1876— January, Jones party in Mexico; February 3, Little Colorado settlers left Salt Lake; March 

23, advance company at Sunset; March 24-31, locations of Allen City, Obed, Sunset, Ballenger; 

March 28, work commenced on St. Joseph dam; April, location of Tenney's (Woodruff) Camp, 

on Little Colorado River; April 17, United Order established on Little Colorado River; Daniel H. 



Wells and party on Little Colorado River; May, Boston party passed Little Colorado settlements; 
June 24, L.W. Roundy drowned in Colorado River; June 27, Obed moved to new location; June, 
D.W. Jones party returns to Utah; first LDS settlers on Show Low Creek; July 17, exploration of 
Tonto Basin; July 17, first child born in Allen City; July 19, Allen City Dam washed away; 
August, Lorenzo H. Hatch located at Savoia; October 18, Pratt-Stewart part left Utah for 
Arizona; November 7, Mt. Trumbull sawmill re-established near Mormon Lake; December 23, 
Pratt party reached Phoenix; December, Harrison Pearce established ferry at mouth of Grand 
Wash; Hamblin located new route to Sunset, via Grand Wash. 

1877—January 6, Jones settlement party organized at St. George by Brigham Young, Bunkerville 
located, first LDS school in Arizona, at Obed; January 17, Jones party left St. George; March 6, 
arr. Salt River, founded Lehi; March 23, John D. Lee executed; May 20, first Indian baptism on 
Salt River; August, Merrill company left Lehi; August 29, death of Brigham Young, Hamblin at 
Hopi; September 14, start of Idaho-Salt Lake party that founded Mesa; September 14, Merrill 
company on San Pedro River; November 12, Arkansas LDS arrived on Little Colorado River; 
November 29, Merrill party location on San Pedro River. 

1878— January, C.I. Robson and others selected Mesa location; January 20, Colorado River 
frozen over at Lee's Ferry; January 22, location of Taylor on Little Colorado River; January 23, 
James Pearce first LDS settler on Silver Creek; January 27, Little Colorado Stake organized, 
name of Ballenger changed to Brigham City, name of Allen changed to St. Joseph; February 5, 
Robson party at Fort Utah; 9, naming of Woodruff; February 18, settlers at Forest Dale; May 15, 
first LDS locations in Tonto Basin; July 21, Flake and Kartchner moved the site of Snowflake; 
September to December, Erastus Snow and party travel in Arizona; September 27, Erastus Snow 
party located and named Snowflake, selected Jesse N. Smith as President of Eastern Arizona 
Stake; October 26, first settlers on Mesa townsite; December, re-settlement of Beaver Dams. 
1879— January 16, arrival at Snowflake of Jesse N. Smith; February, LDS explorers at Smithville 
on Gila River; March, LDS settlement in Concho River; April 8, Show Low company located at 
Smithville; Completion of J. W. Young woolen factory at Moen Copie; settlement at Shumway; 
first session of court in Apache County; November 16, purchase of Barth claims at St. Johns. 
1880— March 29, St. Johns townsite selected by Wilford Woodruff; September 19, re-location of 
St. Johns townsite; September 26, naming of Alpine; fall, re-settlement of Overton; October 6, 
arrival at St. Johns of D. K. Udall; November, land at Graham on Gila River bought by Brigham 
City settlers; December, settlement of Matthews on Gila River. 

1881— January, location at Graham; March, settlement at Curtis (Eden), trouble with Indians; 
location of Holbrook; name of Smithville changed to Pima. 

1882— January 28, re-location of Holbrook townsite; June 1, N.B. Robinson killed by Indians, 
Indian troubles in mountain settlements; June 24, N. C. Tenney killed at St. Johns; July, 
establishment of first paper in Apache County; July 19, LDS settlement at Tempe; December 10, 
Maricopa Stake organized; December 25, naming of Thatcher. 

1883— January 4, location party in Mexico from St. David; January 13, settlement of Layton; 
February 25, establishment of St. Joseph Stake at St. David; spring, Forest Dale abandoned; 
August 25, Wilford and Heber organized; November, naming of Lehi. 

1884— March, land jumping in St. Johns; November, Young and Grant party visit Yaqui Indian 
country. 

1885— February 9, departure of first LDS Mexican colony; November to December, Indian 
depredations in Gila Valley; December I, killing of Lorenzo and Seth Wright on Gila River; 



Wilford abandoned. 

1886—February 9, Andrew S. Gibbons died at St. Johns; August 31, death of Jacob Hamblin at 

Pleasanton; September 8, Isaac C. Haight died at Thatcher. 

1887— January 24, first donation to Arizona Temple; May 3, earthquake at St. David; Fredonia 

settled; July 24, St. Johns Stake organized; December 4, C.I. Robson president of Maricopa 

Stake; December 18, Snowflake Stake organized. 

1889— January 14, St. Johns Stake Academy established; January 21, Snowflake Academy 

established; April 2, Brigham Young Jr., and Jesse N. Smith purchased Little Colorado Valley 

lands in New York; May 11, Wham robbery, near Ft. Grant. 

1890— February, Great floods on Little Colorado River and Silver Creek. 

1891— February, large damage done by Salt River floods. 

1892— June 20, Lot Smith killed by Indians near Tuba City; July 3-4, general conference of 

Arizona Stakes at Pinetop; December 8, Chas. L. Flake killed at Snowflake. 

1893— February 19, artesian flow struck at St. David. 

1894— February 24, C.I. Robson died at Mesa; May 10, C.R. Hakes, president of Maricopa Stake. 

1898— January 29, St. Joseph Stake reorganized under Andrew Kimball; May 21, death of Chas. 

Shumway; September 1, St. Joseph Stake Academy opened at Thatcher. 

1903— February, Tuba settlers sell to Indian Bureau. 

1904-September 15, death of P.C. Merrill. 

1905— May 1, breaking of St. Johns reservoir. 

1906— June 5, death of Jesse N. Smith. 



